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THE OUTLOOK. 

The Irish assassins have not yet been found, and 
there appears to be no clue even as to who they are. 
Meanwhile the bill for the prevention of crime is on 
its way through the House of Commons, having 
passed two readings by immense majorities, The 
calm which followed the assassination is giving place 
to a growing bitterness of feeling between the par- 
ties, and although the Government is supported by 
very large majorities there are evidences of weakness, 
in a change of public attitude toward the ministry, 
which promise serious embarrassment in the near 
future. The Tories have persisted in charging upon 
Mr. Gladstone the suppression of facts in connection 
with the liberation of the Parnellites, insisting that 
there has been a virtual surrender of the ministry to 
the Irish party in the form of a definite understand- 
ing between them. Mr. Gladstone, goaded beyond 
endurance, replied to the charge m one of the most 
passionate speeches he has made in recent years. It 
is evident that no such arrangement was made, The 
Parnellites themselves led the way ; a letter of Mr. 
Parnell’s, in which he declared his willingness to 
support the Government provided certain concessions 
were made, was taken by Mr. Gladstone as an indi- 
cation in good faith of what the Irish leader was will- 
ing to do. The new repressive measure, as has 
already been explained in these columns, is of the 
most stringent character, the suspension of trial by 
jury being its most objectionable feature. Against 
this provision the Irish judges have united in a 
protest, and it is easy to see if the bill were adopted 
a8 it stands their position would be trying in the 
extreme, So far the Parnellites have observed an 
unexpected moderation in their discussions of the 
measure, and it is inferred that they believe the Goy- 
ernment intends to use the bill simply to repress 
outrages. Mr. Gladstone has announced, in fact, 
that it was in preparation before the assassinations, 
and is directed solely at the suppression of disorder. 





A hopeful feature of the situation is the fact that 
side by side with the new Coercion bill the Arrears 








bill is being pushed by the cabinet. The mos 


serious defect in the Land bill already in operation 
is its failure to provide for the hardships of the | 


tenants who were in arrears for rent at the time of 
its adoption. The arrearages have furnished the 
victims for the extensive ejectments which have 
continued even under the operation of the present 
bill, and have done much to irritate Ireland and 
to render the best features of the bill nugatory. 
The bill now before the house provides that any 
tenant who pays one year of arrears shall have an- 
other year paid by the Government for him out of 
the fund of the Irish Church property, and that 
the landlord shall be obliged to cancel the rest of 
the indebtedness. This provision is not so unfavor- 
able to the landlords as it seems upon first reading, 
since arrearages of this class are really uncollectable, 
and are at this moment an absolute loss to the land- 
holding class; the landlords will now receive two 
years’ rent, which they had no reason to expect 
would ever be paid to them. On the other hand, 
the tenant receives a complete discharge of his in- 
debtedness and can commence again with a clean 
score, It is estimated that the adoption of this bill 
will cost the English Government about $10,000,000, 
but even this large expenditure of money would be 
a great economy if it secured any degree of pacifi- 
cation in Ireland, Mr. Parnell’s position is evidently 
becoming a difficult one. He is apparently desirous 
of supporting the Government, seeing, as he must, 
that the Government is disposed to do justice to Ire- 
land, and that statesmanship requires an acceptance 
of the concessions which it is ready tomake. On 
the other hand, the Irish peasantry are beginning 
to look upon him with suspicion on account of his 
friendly attitude toward the ministry, and are show- 
ing a growing dissatisfaction which may culminate 
in the loss of leadership by Mr. Parnell. 





The Egyptian crisis has been arrested by what seems 
to be aserious check to the ambitious schemes and the 
political influence of Arabi Bey. The ready response 
of the Bedouin tribes to the Sultan’s summons, and 
the ordering of English and French iron-clads to 
Alexandria, probably convinced this scheming politi- 
cian that his attempt at revolution was, to say the 
least, premature. 
to the Khedive, with the rest of the ministers, and 
the Khedive has apparently pardoned their indiscre- 
tions. It is likely, however, that this reverse will 
inflict a serious blow upon the growing influence of 
Arabi Bey, and it is also probable that the foreign 
powers will take this opportune oceasion to insist 
upon such a change of army administration as will 
detach that efficient co-adjutor from his cause. His 
strength has lain in the support of the Nationalists 
and with the army. It is also possible that the 
Powers may insist upon the retirement of Arabi Bey 
from the ministry ; in his present position he is a 
center of intrigue against the foreign influence in 
Egypt. ° 





The proposition for national aid to education has 
not been pushed in Congress as rapidly as those 
directly interested might desire, but the outlook is 
promising. The enthusiasm which the subject ex- 
cited at the outset seemed sufficient to gain support 
for almost any bill that might be drawn, however 
loose or extravagant. The delay has given time for 
the distribution of information and for the considera- 
tion of conditions which, though not as impressive 
as the illiteracy showing, are of scarcely less im- 
portance in shaping the final policy. The bill re- 
ported on the 11th inst. by Mr. Sherwin, from the 
House Committee on Education and Labor, is the 
substitute offered by that body for sundry bills 
which had been submitted for consideration, It 
proposes a smaller appropriation—viz., $10,000,000 
annually for five years—than the bill previously re- 
ported from the Senate Committee and placed upon 
the calendar. A large proportion of the members 


He has made formal submission | 





of the House are understood to be in favor of some 
measure of aid, and letters daily received from con- 
stituencies in all sections indicate that popular in- 
terest is increasing. At the same time there is an 
| increasing disposition to consider more carefully 
than at first all the factors in the problem. One 
of the important points gained by maturer counsels 
has been the separation of the case of illiteracy, or, 
in other words, appropriations for common school 
purposes, from all other educational projects ; as the 
advancement of scientific, technical and industrial 
education, It is impossible to overestimate the latter 
interests, but the reasons for removing them from 
the common school discussion are many and obvious, 





Concurrent resolutions have been introduced into 
the New York State Assembly for an amendment to 
the constitution providing for local self-government 
for the cities, under certain restrictions prohibiting 
the borrowing of money and limiting the extent of 
taxation. The proposed amendment prohibits the 
Legislature from passing any special or local bill 
respecting the cities, or filling any of the municipal 
offices ; and leaves it to the people of each city ‘‘ to 
organize their own local and municipal government, 
and to administer the same for local and municipal 
purposes, subject only to such general laws as the 
Legislature may enact; provided such government 
shall be republican in form.”’ This is a movement in 
the right direction ; and it is not invalidated by the 
allegation that the effect will be to throw the govern- 
ment of the city of New York wholly into the control 
of the Democratic party. That is by no means cer- 
tain ; on the contrary, its ultimate effect will be quite 
as likely to be the organization of an independent 
party, as in Brooklyn, and with similar results, 
Whether the people of this city are competent to man- 
age their own affairs is not the question ; they are at 
least competent to learn; and a long experience has 
demonstrated that the New York Legislature is 
neither competent to administer our municipal affairs 
nor to learn wisdom by its own blunders, The city 
cannot govern itself worse than it has been governed, 
The Republicans would do well not to resist this 

proposal, but to amend it by providing that the 
| government of all municipalities shall be organized 
in two legislative bodies, the upper house being 
elected by tax and rent payers, and having a veto on 
all appropriations, The men that pay the money 
ought to be able to veto its expenditure by the peo- 
ple that pay none. This was the essential feature in 
the plan proposed some years ago by Gov. Tilden’s 
Commission on Cities, and it would obviate the only 
serious objection to giving the cities that right of 
self-government which is exercised by every other 
American community. 











The Supreme Court of the District of Columbia 
have made a unanimous decision which disposes 
effectually of the appeal in the Guiteau case. The 
court sustains the position taken by the District 
Attorney that the jurisdiction is complete where the 
| blow was struck, without reference to the locality in 
which the death eventually took place; that the bul- 
let was fired by Guiteau in Washington, was the 
cause of President Garfield’s death, and that the 
trial could only properly be held in that city; that 
the death of the President in New Jersey could not 
change the jurisdiction, except as effected by a local 
statute; that the assassin had not been in New 
Jersey; had committed no offense against New Jersey 
laws, and the mere fact that his victim was removed 
to that State could not possibly affect the character 
of the crime. The court also holds that it is a Unit- 
ed States Court, with all the powers of any circuit 
court; that the district over which it has jurisdiction 
is a Judicial district, and under the provisions of the 
law when a crime is begun in one district and com- 
pleted in another the offense is complete in either; 
that the murder being an offense in that district 
against the United States, the removal of the Presi- 
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dent to New Jersey did not take him beyond the 
jurisdiction of the government. There is some talk 
of an application for a writ of habeas corpus to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, but the success 
of such an appplication is regarded as very improba- 
ble, and there is little doubt that Guiteau will be 
hanged on the day fixed by his sentence, 








WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH HER? 
DUOATE her. 

A part of her education she can get better at 
home than anywhere else. This, if her mother has 
been a wise mother, she has already received, or is 
receiving. She has nursed her doll through measles, 
and whooping-cough, and scarlet fever; she has 
learned to make her doll’s clothes, for the mother 
has been too wise to make them all for her; she has 
had a doll’s house, or a corner of a room which has 
served for a house, and has learned how to keep it in 
order; perhaps she has had a cooking-stove, and 
learned, over an alcohol lamp, how to boil water, if 
not to bake bread. All this play at learning she has 
now outgrown; but she has become her mother’s 
partner in the care of the household. She makes her 
own bed and takes care of her own room; she dusts 
the parlor and sweeps it on occasion ; she is neither 
too proud nor too ignorant to take a hand in the 
laundry at times, while her brother is bearing a hand 
in the garden. She knows the way to the kitchen, 
and the chemistry of cooking is not a mysterious 
and unknown art to her. She can ply the needle 
with at least some dexterity, and when she is in the 
parlor of an evening with a basketful of stockings, 
which she is darning, and a ring at the door-bell 
announces a caller, she does not think it necessary 
to catch up her basket and scurry up-stairs, For 
‘*she worketh willingly with her hands,” and is not 
ashamed of her womanly industry. These are lessons 
which no school can teach ; they must be learned 
at home. 

But these are not all the lessons needed for her 
life. There are others for which she needs skillful 
teachers and a well-ordered school. 

1. You hope for her that she will be well-married ; 
will have a husband, children, and a home of her 
own. This is the highest office and the earthly 
heaven of a true woman. You do well to hope for 
this and to educate her for this. But you have and 
can have no assurance that this is to be her lot. She 
may be left to earn her own support. Death, acci- 
dent, an unfortunate or a shiftless husband may 
even leave her to be a bread-winner for others as 
well as for herself. Every woman ought to be edu- 
cated so that she can be independent. A woman left 
to earn her own living, in this pushing, struggling, 
elbowing world of ours, has a hard lot at the best. 
The strong men usurp the best places and take the 
besf compensations. But a woman left to make her 
own way with no adequate endowment, no large, 
broad, generous education—God pity her, for man 
does not. If you have the means, you have no right 
to leave your daughter without an education such as 
will enable her to take care of herself, and others 
who may be dependent on her. 

2. But if she marries, no less than if she remains 
single, she needs the best education America can give 
her. If she is to be the wife of an Indian it is enough 
if she can sew and cook and dust and sweep ; for she 
is then to be but an upper servant. If she is to be 
the wife of a Turk, it is enough if she be ‘‘ accom- 
plished,” for she is then to be but the living orna- 
ment of his parlor. But if she is to be the wife of an 
American gentleman she must be his equal, for she 
must be his companion. She must be sharer in his 
knowledge ; she must be interested in what interests 
him ; concerned in what concerns him; able to take 
part in his serious thought and conversation. Gossip, 
badinage, small talk, may serve for an evening’s 
flirtation ; but a flirtation for a life-time, small-talk 
for daily household food—faugh ! who would not 
sicken of it? She needs the education for her chil- 
dren not less than for her husband. She is to be 
something more than their nurse and dressmaker, 
She is to provide for something more than their 
stomachs and their limbs. She must know how to 
help Johnny with his arithmetic and geography ; she 
must know how at least to sympathize with him in 
his problems and in his victories over them. ‘‘ Honor 


3. Married or single, dependent or independent, 
she has a right to the best education you can give 
her ; the right which every creature God has made 
has to make the best use of his own powers, God 
made woman, as well as man, in his own image. God 
gave her, as well as him, immortality and a divine 
soul, God has prepared for her, as well as for him, 
a life of eternal development. God stored for her, as 
well as for him, the earth and the sea and the 
heavens, the past, the present and the future, human 
experience and divine providence—i. ¢., history— 
with information and inspiration. To deny her the 
means to open this treasure-house is to deny her the 
key which belongs to her by divine right. 

America is equipped with facilities for affording 
a broad and generous education to her daughters ; 
no other country on the globe is so well equipped. 
The time has gone by when the daughters should re- 
main at home to drudge that the boys may go away 
to school or college. Turn about is fair play. Let 
the boys take a turn at home now and then, and the 
daughters a turn at school or college. Better yet, 
let each help the other, and by mutuality of work 
and study let all grow together to a common perfec- 
tion. 

Your daughter has intellectual hungerings which, 
with a woman’s reticence, she has kept to herself. 
Many a girl has longed for education who has not 
had the courage of a Mary Somerville or aJane Welsh 
to prove her right to be educated by her solitary and 
successful studies. What more pathetic than the 
pitiful experiences of a soul reaching out after God's 
sunlight, and condemned to be shut up in the dark- 
ness of an enforced ignorance! Look through the 
catalogue of American schools: study carefully ; 
select wisely ; and send promptly the girl who owes 
everything to you, but to whom you also owe every- 
thing, to some one of the many admirable institu- 
tions which private enterprise or Christian benefi- 
cence has endowed for the education of America’s 
daughters, 








THE LONGFELLOW MEMORIAL. 


f hays organization of the Longfellow Memorial 
Association is perfected, and its circular is now 
before the public, Its headquarters is at Cambridge. 
Mr. James Russell Lowell is its President (by tele- 
graph) ; Dr. Holmes, Mr. Whittier, President Eliot, 
Dr. Charles Deane and Mr. Howells. are Vice-Presi- 
dents ; Mr. Arthur Gilman is Secretary, and Mr. 
John Bartlett is Treasurer. The Committee on Plans, 
who are to decide upon the design of the memorial, 
include Mr. W. P. P. Longfellow, a nephew of the 
poet, and Mr. Henry Van Brunt, architects ; and 
Professor Asa Gray, Charles Eliot Norton and John 
Trowbridge, of Harvard College. ‘‘The Associa- 
tion,” says its circular, ‘‘ hopes to raise money enough 
to secure that part of Mr. Longfellow’s grounds 
which lies between the house and the river, there to 
erect an enduring memorial to Mr. Longfellow, and 
to keep the spot, doubly rich in associations, forever 
open to the people. It is also included within the 
plans of the Association to provide for the perma- 
nent preservation of the house, should it ever pass 
out of the possession of the family of Mr. Longfel- 
low.” For the purposes of the Association an appeal 
is made for a national subscription in sums ‘of one 
dollar each, 

There is no doubt that there will be a response of 
some sort to this appeal, and that the contributions 
of the people will flow into the treasury of the Asso- 
ciation, It is understood that canvassing and collect- 
ing auxiliaries will be suggested throughout this 
country and in England, and that the school-chijdren 
in particular will be invited to co-operate in making 
up the fund. There is no reason why within the 
next twelve months a large sum should not be accu- 
mulated. 

This probability being assumed, the question of 
the shape which the proposed memorial shall take 
becomes one of the first interest and importance. 
It is not unlikely that the form of the memorial may 
have a good deal to do with determining the measure 
of the popular enthusiasm, The language of the circu- 
lar and the composition of the Committee on Plans 
leaves no doubt as to the form first proposed by the 
Association, This seems to be two-fold: 

The laying out of the open field in front of the 


favor. If it should prove to be practicable, nothing 
would be more pleasant or appropriate than the 
setting apart of this house when the Longfellow 
family are done with it, if that time should ever 
come, as a Cambridge Mount Vernon. Once Wash- 
ington’s headquarters, afterward Longfellow’s home, 
the Oraigie House is unique among the domestic edi- 
fices of America, and might well be consecrated to 
its own associations. 

Turning to the first-named object, the park and 
the statue, several objections present themselves, 

The spot itself, whatever may be said for its sur- 
roundings and associations, lacks eminence and dig- 
nity of its own. It is practically a field of pastur- 
age hemmed on two sides by the back or side lines 
of dwelling-houses, and could never be wholly 
rescued from these adjacent incongruities, 

It is at least an open question whether a statue, or 
any mere architectural work, is consonant with the 
character of the man whose name it is desired to 
commemorate. Statues are for public men, for men 
of affairs, of action, men who were conspicuous 
figures upon the stage in life, before the people ; for 
rulers, orators, statesmen, generals, Statues are not 
the natural memorials of scholars, authors, men of 
thought, men of the inner life, men who hid them- 
selves from public observation, and did their work 
unseen. 

Those who did not know Mr. Longfellow person- 
ally and those who did, alike, will hardly need to 
be convinced that anything like a statue of himself 
is probably the last thing he would have given his 
consent to asa memorial. Mr. Longfellow, point- 
ing to his books, would probably have said : ‘‘ These 
are my memorial ; I ask no other.” If other be de- 
manded, is it not best that it should be something 
more in keeping with his known traits of character? 

In view of these considerations it is the venture of 
this article to commend two other forms of a Long- 
fellow memorial, which have already been suggested, 

One of them is the founding of a Longfellow Pro- 
fessorship of English Poetry at Harvard College, 
in a sense sufficiently broad to include American 
poetry, and on a foundation sufficiently generous to 
allow of annual lectureships in connection with the 
professorship. One hundred thousand dollars would 
do this, and do it handsomely, and an annual lecture 
or course of lectures on the poetry of Longfellow by 
scholars competent to the task would be an appro- 
priate feature of the foundation. 

The other plan is the endowment of the present 
unorganized but highly successful ‘‘ Private Instruc- 
tion for Women” at Harvard, known as the ‘ Har- 
vard Annex,” under some such name as Longfellow 
College. The erection of a suitable collegiate build- 
ing on the open field in front of the Longfellow 
house, with funds for maintaining instruction and as- 
sisting students, would be a noble enterprise. Three 
hundred thousand dollars would do it ; five hundred 
thousand would of course be better; and there ought 
to be five hundred thousand people in the United 
States, men, women, and children, who could and 
would give a dollar each for such a purpose, As 
conpared with some such grand, inspiring, uplifting, 
positive memorial as this, a statue in a park is & 
plaything. 








ORGANIZATION OF CHARITIES. 


i Magers only who have familiarized themselves 

with the subject know how great has been the 
advance in intelligence and thoroughness in the 
practical management of charities during the past 
twenty-five years. The day of indiscriminate giving 
is almost atan end, The noble impulse which makes 
many who have means desirous of sharing to a 
greater or less extent with those less fortunate, in- 
stead of wasting itself by unwise distribution of aid, 
is now being trained and directed so as to secure 
really lasting results. It has come to be generally 
understood that indiscriminate giving does no perma- 
nent good, and in the long run is productive of incal- 
culable mischief to the very class whose welfare is 
sought. This result has been largely brought about 
by the full discussions of the methods and ends of 
charitable work which in recent years have occupied 
so much space in the newspapers, and to which many 
persons of the highest ability and character have 





brought valuable contributions of reflection and prac- 
tical experience. 

The charities of this city are many, and expend & 
vast amount of money annually. Their great lack 
heretofore, as has been pointed out many times, has 
been a lack of organization. There has been a great 
deal of what is called ‘‘ overlapping”; in other words, 
the same persons have been helped repeatedly by 


Men 


thy father and thy mother” becomes a very hard 
command to obey when the child knows more than 
the father or mother, and knows that he knows more, 
To educate a woman to be a wife is to educate her to 
be a helpmate for a fully educated man ; to educate 
her to be a mother is to educate her to be a teacher 
meet for aspiring and ambitious children. 


Longfellow house as an open park, and the erection 
therein of some ‘‘enduring memorial ;” that is to 
say, most probably, a statue. 

The permanent preservation of the Longfellow 
house. 

There can be no question that the second of these 
objects will commend itself very warmly to popular 
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different societies, and a wide door has been held 
open for deception and fraud. With the appliances 
already established in this city for aiding the poor 
there is no reason why there should ever be a case of 
real suffering, but this result can only be brought 
about by such a codperation among the great chari- 
ties as will insure the occupation of the entire field 
and the prevention of frauds. Such a result is now 
likely to be reached through the work of the Charity 
Organization Society, which held its first annual 
meeting in this city last week, and which has for its 
purpose the establishment of just such a center of 
work and information as has been needed. The lack 
of codperation in charitable administration in every 
large town has developed a steady increase of pauper- 
ism, while its invariable result, wherever established, 
has been a marked decrease. The new society very 
properly puts itself emphatically upon a non-sectarian 
basis, disassociating itself at the very start from all 
questions of creed, politics and nationality. It an- 
nounces with equal emphasis that it will not directly 
administer alms in any form. It aims to establish 
such a net-work of personal visitation and of thorough 
organization of district committees with their 
branches throughout the whole city that every tene- 
ment in every street and court will be visited, and 
that no person in the remotest corner of the city who 
really needs help will be left without it. A record of 
the work of each society, kept at the headquarters 
under the direction of the Society, will prevent fraud 
and deception of all kinds, and will effect a vast 
economy in the practical management of the city 
charities. 

Every district will have its own office, with a trained 
and paid superintendent, who will devote his time to 
the work, and its body of visitors, who will lay out 
and supervise every part of the district so that no 
house will escape visitation, Numerous conferences 
will be called together, in which all the local chari- 
table agencies will be represented, for the discussion 
of methods of work, and in this way the experience 
of every charitable worker of the city will be con- 
served and made accessible to every other. In a 
word, the central oftice of the new society will be to 
the local charities what the clearing-house is to the 
banks of the city. Boston, Indianapolis, Buffalo 
and other cities have already tried this plan of co- 
operation among their charities and have found it 
vastly beneficent. In this city it cannot but mark 
a great advance in the efficiency of our charities, and 
the interest which is shown in it, the character of the 
men and women who are supporting it, and the plan 
of action which it has already outlined give abundant 
reason to hope that it will grapple with the problem 
of pauperism in the metropolis effectively and radi- 
cally, 








NOTES. 

Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson has brought the hidden loveliness 
of nature into such a multitude of lives with a hand equally 
skillfal and sympathetic that no reader of the Christian 
Union this week will leave unread the report of the interview 
in which he lays down the qualities which command success 
as an artist : The Biography of an Ocean Steamer is com- 
pleted ; our own correspondent at Rome writes in her enter- 
taining fashion of sights and memories on the Appian Way; 
Miss McBryde discusses the advantages of loaning instead of 
giving to the needy classes in the great city; J. M. 8. nar- 
rates the incidents and impressions which came to her as 
part of a May moving; Miss Dolliver describes an adven- 
ture which will deeply interest the younger readers of the 
Christian Union; Gen. Howard concludes his Army Stories ; 
Miss Ellis touches some very tender chords in her verses on 
tne Victory ot the Dead, and Mr. Wells finely reproduces the 
freshness and beauty of a sunrise. 





A most extraordinary performance is reported from 
Minneapolis, involving the arrest of the President and two 
professors of the State University. It appears that these 
gentlemen were engaged in watching for a suspected frolic 
of the students, on Tuesday night of last week, and dis- 
covered toward morning a party who were engaged in the 
ancient amusement of carrying off gates. The professors 
gave chase and the party fled. A student, who was being 
hotly pursued, drew his revolver and called to his pursuers to 
accept the alternative of stopping or being fired upon. He 
then ran on, one of the professors beating him with a cane 
until he fell. He quickly gained his feet, however, and drew 
his revolver again, and at this juncture another professor 
came up, and seeing the attitude of affairs, without waiting 
for further information, fired upon the student, inflicting a 
flesh wound. This is perhaps the most extreme illustration 
which has been afforded of the value of the parental system 
of college government in this country. Three members of a 
faculty of a university secreting themselves during the small 
hours of the night in order to spy out the frolics of students, 
‘nd one of these gentlemen producing firearms and using 





‘hem on @ slight provocation, are an astonishing outcome of 





university life. And what shall be said of a college professor 
who goes armed? Altogether this is likely to prove a moat 
unfortunate affair for the State University of Minnesota, if 
fathers and mothers in that State give it any serious thought, 
as we have no doubt they will. 


It is very significant that when Dr. Smyth was first nomi- 
nated to the Abbot professorship in the Andover Theological 
Seminary there were numerous applications from the 
students in tke different colleges for seminary catalogues, 
and other information respecting the seminary; that when 
Dr. Smyth was rejected these applications ceased, and that 
now that he has been temporarily appointed they have been 
renewed. Members of the Faculty and Board of Trustees of 
the seminary are quoted as authority for this statement, and 
those who kajew the lines of thought which the most promis- 
ing young men of the country are pursuing, and the senti- 
ments they are expressing, will not doubt the truth of the 
statement. Perhaps nothing has shown the blindness of 
some of the gentlemen who attempt to manage the affairs 
of our seminaries so forcibly as the objection lodged against 
Professor Smyth by an eminent theological profeesor, 
that he was still an ‘‘ inquirer,” a ‘‘ seeker after truth,” and 
not the exponent of a perfectly settled system. Unless 
seminaries study the wants and sentiments of the young 
men whom they hope to fit forthe ministry, they will dis- 
cover too late that the ‘‘inquirer” and ‘truth seeker” is 
precisely the man for whom the really valuable young men 
of the country are looking, and they will gather abeut such 
&@ man wherever they gan find him, as they have done ever 
since the days of Socrates. 


The daily papers have recently devoted columns to care- 
ful discussions of the purposes of two members of ‘!1e Union 
Club, of this city, who have mutually insulted each other and 
are supposed to be seeking that reparation which some 
varieties of club gentlemen consider indispensable ; to wit, 
the shedding of blood. Reporters have been sent to Vir- 
ginia, and long telegraphic accounts of the whereabouts 
and journeying of certain suspected persons have been tele- 
graphed to the New York dailies and have appeared with 
numerous editorial comments. One of the principals in the 
impending duel has apparently had his front-door steps lined 
with eager gentlemen of the press, who have peered in at 
the door, unsuccessful but indefatigable in their efforts to 
pass the imperturbable lackey, and have heard and de- 
scribed the clatter of dishes and the rattle of knives at an 
alleged dinner party. More space has been given to this 
matter than to the Irish question, and if the newspapers who 
have coneerned themselves about it represent public taste 
that taste is certainly in a very low condition. 


Another illustration of the beauty of the system now in 
vogue at Washington, by which government oflices are filled 
with persons whose only claim to them is the rendering of 
public services, is brought out by the removal of Mrs. Wilcox, 
a widow, who has been recently turned out of the Post Office 
Department. Her offense is that she is a granddaughter of 
Andrew Jackson's adopted daughter and that she is a Demo- 
crat. A Tennessee Congressman has discovered these fatal 
disqualifications, and has had her removed because, as he 
finally puts it, she has been long enough ‘‘ drawing Republi- 
can pay.” There is perhaps some poetic justice in the ap- 
plication of this principle to a descendant, even indirectly, of 
Andrew Jackson, but that does not relieve the system, as it 
now stands, of not only securing the most ridiculous results, 
but of working positive injustice. If Mrs. Wilcox was com- 
petent to do the work in the department, what difference 
does it make who her step-grandfather was or what her 
politics are ? 


Governor Cornell has done a good thing in vetoing the bill 
authorizing the closing of public offices iu this city at noon 
on Saturdays. City employees are paid much better salaries 
than they could obtain for doing the same work for private 
parties, have very comfortable business hours the year 
round, and there is no reason why any further indulgence 
should be shown them in that direction. This is one of a 
clase of pernicious bills which have fortunately been defeated 
in one way or another this winter at Albany. 


Russia is actually waking up to the fact that it is bad pol- 
icy to persecute the Jews. It appears that already property 
to the value of $100,000,000 has been destroyed, and the Rus- 
sian Minister of Finance regards this as a serious reduction 
of the taxable property of the empire. The attitude of 
Russia toward the Jews is likely to prove as unstatesmanlike 
and shortsighted as was the attitude of France toward the 
Huguenots. 


If current reports are to be believed, Dr. Smyth has de- 
clined the invitation of the Trustees of Andover Theological 
Seminary to deliver a course of lectures on theology during 
the coming year, and the trustees are endeavoring to induce 
him to aceept a permanent position at the seminary. It cer- 
tainly looks as if the opposition to Dr. Smyth had not been 
very successful. 


General Curtis has at last been brought to trial for levying 
political assessments on Government employes, and Judge 
Benedict has overruled his demurrer to the indictment. This 
brings the matter up on its merits, and the case will be inter- 
esting as testing the feasibility and efficiency of legislation in 
this direction. 


It isa great moment in the history of temperance when 
the President of the National Convention of Brewers, held 
in Washington last week, announces that the brewers are 
the only real friends of temperance among us. 


Colonel Worthington has been confirmed as Collector of 
Boston, and now, if the noble example of the New York 
Senators is to be followed, Messrs. Hoar and Dawes must 
promptly resign. 
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INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

{Any person sending an inquiry on any subject to The Christian 

Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei..¢r 

through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


You have the thanks of many instructed readers for the kind 
answers you give to inquirers, (1). Is it not evident that some crit- 
ics need to be corrected? For instance, certain theologians, who 
would be authority, rark among heretics every one who has the least 
doubt as to the certain endlessness of the future punishment of sin- 
ners, and they decidedly object to ordaining or licensing to preach 
any individual entertaining such doubts, however orthodox he may be 
in reepect to sin, the atonement, regeneration, and all the essential 


doctrines of the Gospel, even if he gives evidence of a tiuly Christian 
spirit and a strong belief in the certainty and dreadfulness of the 
punishment of the impenitent. Should their judgment be received 


with unqualified approval ? 

(2) Another question: Is it not possible for one of the above de- 
scription, who does not claim to know the duration of future punish- 
meut, to preach as feelingly, earnestly and impressively concerning 
the certain doom of the impenitent as he could if he believed and 
should attempt to prove that the punisbment will never, never come 
to an end? 

(3) Another kindred question: As you are aware, there are able 
and faithful ministers who think it not inconsistent with reason or 
revelation to suppose that some who have not sufficient light and 
development to enable them to become Christians before death wii! 


be favored with aterm of probation inafuture state. Does it not 
evince a lack of discrimination and Christian fairness to charge euch 
preachers with encouraging their hearers to delay repentance until 
after this life ? W. H. W. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y, 

(1) Any religious teaching which omits a recognition of 
divine justice, the certainty of the accountability of man to 
God for his actions, and the terribleness of retribution for 
deliberate and persistent wrong, is fatally defective. But the 
Bible is not explicit in respect to the details of the future 
life, and the wisest and best men differ in their judgments 
and opinions. Torefuse Christian recognition to a man who 
does hold and teach the accountability of man to God, 
because his opinions respecting the way in which that 
accountability will be enforced differ from our own, 
is essentially uncatholic, and in so far un-Christian. 

2) There is no more effective presentation of the truth 

of future retribution in recent literature than is to be 
found in the pages of Andrew Jukes, a Restorationist 
(with whose Restoration views The Christian Union does not 
agree), and Dr. Newman Smyth, whose presentation of the 
certainty of future retribution is all the more effective that it 
is not ‘* speculative and philosophical.” (3) If there is any 
passage in the Bible which teaches that there can be no pro- 
bation after death we shall thank any of our readers who 
will point it out to us, and through our columns to the pub- 
lic. 


What are the doctrines of Spiritualism? If mediums are not con- 
trolled by spirits, whom are they controlled by? Who is the devil, 
and is there one? Can I have the pleasure of inquiring through The 
Christian Union all questions on religion, also the Bible ? 

CHARLESTOWN, Maas., April 26, G. A. B. 


In answer to another correspondent you say that so-called spirit- 
ual manifestations are generally based on fraud and delusion. Please 
state what those manifestations are based on when not based on 
fraud and delusion. uP. G, 

NoRKTHVILLE, Mich., April 24, 1582. 

The doctrine of spiritualism is, in brief, that spirits hold 
commuaication with men u.on earth through the influence 
of mediums whom they control aud through whom they eom- 
municate in various ways. The radical difficulty about this 
theory is that there is no possible way of identifying the im- 
aginary spirits or knowing whether they are good or evil 
spirits. There is some basis in Scripture for the belief that 
evil spirits do exercise an influence upon men, but none 
whatever for trusting to their communications. In our judg- 
ment, so-called spiritual manifestations are generally based 
on fraud and delusion. It may, however, very well be that 
there is a physieal force the nature and laws of which are 
not yet well understood, or that there are influences exer- 
cised by evil spirits for purposes of producing delusion and 
injury. In either case the spiritual manifestation is a de- 
lusion and asnare. The Bible seems to us plainly to teach 
the existence of a personal evil spirit exerting an influence 
on human life, and we see no reason whatever for ques- 
tioning its implied or express teaching on this subject. 


P. G. K. asks for the author of the following lines, and 
where he can find the rest of the poem: 
Man is composed of a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone: 
Strange that a harp of a thousand strings 
Should p in tune so long, 


The pastor of an Episcopal Church in this city, during Harrison's 
recent revival, said that seventy-five per cent. of the converts fell 
off before the first year. Is this true? 

There are no reliable statistics on this subject and, in the 
nature of the case, can be none. Where spurious eonver- 
sions are produced by passion and excitement there is, of 
course, a great falling off as soon as the passion and excite- 
ment pass away, and even where there is a genuine re- 
vival of religion, and many real conversions, there will be a 
certain percentage of falling away, owing to the failure of 
churches to look after the new converts. Each revival and 
each revival preacher must be tested independently and as 
though there were no other. 





Please give the name of the author of the hymn commencing, 

“Come, humble sinner, in whose breast,” etc,, and its history? . 
P, K. 

CANFIELD, Ohio. 

The author was the Rev. Edmund Jones, a Baptist minis- 
ter who lived in Wales about 1777. The hymn is called 
‘The Successful Resolve,” and has no special history, so far 
as we have means of ascertaining. 
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THE VICTORY OF THE DEAD. 
MEMORIAL DAY, 1882. 
By Emity B. ELLIs. 
V HAT do ye seek, oh youth and age 
And childhood joined in pilgrimage ? 
Alike I see your hands upreach 
Toward blushing apple-bough or peach, 
Or bend to pluck from out the stream 
The cowslip’s cup of yellow gold ; 
What common sun doth on you gleam, 
That makes of nature wealth untold, 
That thus ye turn from mart and town, 
From sowing of the future flower, 
To watch the cherry’s snows drift down, 
To seize the daisy’s shining crown, 
Or rob the violet’s royal gown, 
Disporting thus from hour to hour ? 


Oh youth, and age, and childhood new, 
How is it that ye bind that rue 
And dark leaves of the cyprus vine 
Within the garlands ye entwine ? 
No pall her curtain drops to-day 
Within life’s room to make it two, 
Hiding your dearest loves away 
In shades ye may not fathom through, 
And yet I see you stand and cast 
Through all the land your blossoms prone 
Oa grass grown graves where gleams the stone, 
On mossy mounds which stand alone 
And keep no record with the past. 


Oh, Land! throughout whose vast domains 
No herald stands whose voice proclaims 
The name of yictor over foe, 

We see your blossoms lying low 

Neath Northern pine and Southern palm 

Yet never echo of past strife 
Disturbs the silence of spring's balm, 

That calicth beauty into life. 

The skies of peace above your head 
As heaven’s clear floors translucent shine, 
Whilst with thy children at that shrine 
Whose altars crowned alone are thine, 

Thou keep'st the Victory of the Dead. 





HOW TO SUCCEED. 
AS AN ARTIST. 
By W. Hamitron Grsson. 


~ TAKE it for granted, at the outset, that the young 
man who desires to be an artist has genius or 
talent in that direction. If he would become a painter, 
and is unable to avail himself of professional tuition, 
my advice would be to commence as an illustrator— 
drawing in black and white, and, striking out in his 
own way, developing that which is within him, and 
establishing an individuality of his own. Letter an 
individuality that is original, however modest, than a 
weak imitation of the individuality of some one else. 

I am aware that the field of illustration is already 
very full; but there are many niches yet waiting to 
be filled, and there is always room for one more if that 
one has anything new to say and is only determined to 
say it. Our periodicals and magazines, with their im- 
mense circulation, afford a most stupendous opportun- 
ity for the modern artist who is so fortunate as to be 
represented therein. The press of the entire country 
in turn criticise and bring his work to larger notice, 
and he thus obtains a representation which cannot but 
be of immense benefit to him in after-life when he 
shall perhaps have given up the pencil for the brush. 
Moreover, the study of drawing in black and white is 
bound to help every artist, involving, as it does, many 
principles of art which must in any event receive the 
attention and careful study of the painter in color. 

The painter must learn drawing ; he must learn per- 
spective ; he must learn composition ; he must master 
the massing and concentration of color. These prin- 
ciples can be learned just as well in black and white as 
in color, and when a man has practiced them for several 
years, and has mastered them, he will find much time 
saved when he comes to paint in color. Every year 
he draws in black and white is just so much time 
saved when he comes to paint. 

It is not necessary for me to recount the almost in- 
numerable hardships of the early struggles in this pro- 
fession. They are so well known as to have become 
almost proverbial. The beginner in the field of pigment 
has a hard row to hoe. Llustra:ing often will enable 
him to tide things over; give him the best kind of 
practice, some reputation, if he deserves it (and 
sometimes, forsooth, though he does not), and will 
keap him financially afloat. At odd times he can paint. 

As to ‘‘drawing on the wood,” in these times, with the 
new processes now in vogue, it is no longer necessary 
to acquire this difficult art. A good original design, 
whether drawn on the wood or on paper, in wash, 





pencil or crayon, is always in demand by leading pub- 
lishers, and, if available, is readily transferred to the 
wood by photography, and will engrave as well as a 
drawing direct upon the block. 

As to methods of study, that which to me might 
seem the wisest course might not necessarily meet the 
approval of others. I have always believed in going 
direct to nature for my study and inspiration, and in 
perfecting my finished work from my fund of remi- 
niscence and recollection thus gained, aided but not 
hampered by my original sketch or study. Iam a firm 
believer in the concentration of the memory in nature 
study. I think that the glamour of memory and im- 
agination should exert a larger influence in our art. I 
believer poetry and imagination to be the highest and 
noblest qualities in art, and that a picture born of an 
intense love, knowledge and sympathy with nature—a 
picture which shall breathe the spirit of nature even 
though the realistic element be sacrificed—will live to 
preside at the funeral of its neighbor, though the latter 
be a marvel of technical skill and realism. 

The practice of painting out of doors cannot be too 
highly commended ; but it is rarely in my experience 
that a finished picture thus painted fulfills my ideal of 
what a picture should be. It may be truthful, it may 
be conscientious, but it is generally literal—to a de- 
gree that arrests the vision upon §he surface of the 
canvas, and reduces it merely to so many square feet 
of paint or memoranda. As a record of facts such 
pictures should fill the artist’s studio or portfolio, and 
stay there, as fresheners of his memory, and as a source 
of inspiration for better things combining something 
of himself, something from his imagination—a quality 
that can only come through reflection and meditation, 
and is thoroughly antagonistic to that state of mind 
which is intent only on literal facts. 

The use of the note-book, in jotting down memoran- 
da of subtle effects of color, light and shadow too 
fugitive for the brusb, is to be recominended ; and it is 
here also that the theory of impressionism finds its 
legitimate raison d'etre. But to exhibit such a work as 
a picture is simple effrontery. That picture is a dead 
failure in which the artist fails to convey to ordinary 
intelligence his idea or intention. The ‘‘ impression” 
may speak volumes to himself, as the shorthand to the 
stenographer, but it is all Greek to others, and these 
others are not necessarily lacking in intelligence or 
culture. 

When it comes to placing on exhibition a painting 
which, from its comprehensibility, might have a revolv- 
ing pivot in its center and a title for every turn, it is 
more worthy of a museum of curiosities than an urt 
gallery. One may be a marine, another a landscape, 
another an effective color, but no one sees what the 
artist sees in it. This is not legitimateart. Tube artist 
has not indicated his own idea. The people see in it 
not what is in the picture, but what is in their own 
imagination. 

Painting from memory, or from the recollection of a 
recent study, I believe to be very beneficial. Make a 
study of a rock, for instance, and then, laying it aside, 
endeavor to reproduce it from memory as closely as 
possible. In that way we wiil find out what we have 
failed to remembcr, and then, by comparison with 
our original, we can see wherein we need to be 
corrected. 

But as to methods of further study, the temperament, 
nature and circumstances of the man must determine 
whatis best. There are some men who commence in 
the academic school, study the leaf touches — the 
elm touch, the oak touch, the willow touch—so 
that when they go out to nature they have a certain 
facility that enables them to grasp forms quickly. 
There are others that will study from nature and who 
will instinctively devise a touch of their own. They 
will see a suggestion of a certain touch in leaf forms 
and grasp it instinctively. My advice, therefore, is to 
study carefully from nature. If a man keeps on care- 
fully studying from nature he is certain eventually to 
develop an individual handling of his own, and it will 
depend entirely upon his imaginative qualities whether 
he is able to get anything else or not. 

The greatest and most successful artists in the world 
are those who have developed and maintained such an 
individuality ; and if the greatest success is that which 
lives the longest—which I firmly believe—then I should 
place the above qualities as absolute requirements to 
true success. The perfecting of an original individu- 
ality, unpretending though it be, I believe to be far 
wiser than the common custom among art students of 
nipping that individuality in the bud, and supplanting 
it with an inferior imitation or an annihilating influ- 
ence of some master in his especial field to whose tui- 
tion they have subjected themselves. 

It is therefore my humble opinion—for I feel that I 
am perhaps too young in life to advance a ripe opinion 
on so important a subject, but I nevertheless am of firm 
conviction—that it is better for the student in painting 
to establish a peculiar quality of his own, in matters of 
treatment and handling and choice of subject, by 





direct study from nature ere he subjects himself to in. 
fluences that shall stamp him out and substitute the 
methods, thoughts and transmitted ideas of another 
in whom those particular qualities have already 
achieved a height of perfection which is beyond im- 
provement, and whose perfection has been wholly de- 
pendent upon individual combination of mental facul- 
ties which may not, and probably will not, exist in the 
pupil asin the master. An individuality once estab- 
lished such tuition may be sought, and will then be 
found helpful as a modifying influence without a 
sacrifice. 

To be successful an artist should look into the prac- 
tical side of things a little. He must live; he isa 
man among men; he must eat and drink like other 
men ; he should select such subjects as will be popular 
among his fellow men, and he will not necessarily 
lower his art in so doing. He may put ever so much 
talent into some subject to no purpose. For instance, 
an artist might paint a mud-puddle in a road with ex- 
quisite skill. All artists might admire it, but there 
would be nothing in it that would appeal to the popu- 
lar heart. Let him put the same amount of ability and 
technical skill in the painting of some subject that 
will touch the popular heart, and he becomes a public 
benefactor—he does the greatest good to the greatest 
number—and by no means need degrade his ideal. No 
man, whether in literature or art, can do more than 
establish a constituency, and he need never hope to in- 
clude the unanimity of his fellow men in that clientage. 
The most successful is he who secures the largest 
number among the most cultured, enlightened and in- 
tellectual of his time. 

The term ‘‘ popular” is wont to meet with the sneer 
and curl of lip among artists; but instances are not 
wanting to prove that an artist may be popular with 
the average of mankind and yet fully appreciated by 
his own brethren. Then there is the business element 
and the sacrifice of pride. A man must have more or 
less ‘‘push” about him ; he must bring his goods before 
the public, and force them if need be. 

Further, it has been said that ‘‘nothing succeeds 
like success”; but the artist who would look forward 
toa reliance in perpetuity upon past success is doomed 
to ultimate failure. Of all misguided individuals, at 
least in the paths of art, the most unfortunate is he 
who ever becomes satisfied with his own success. 








ON THE APPIAN WAY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 

AM sitting at a short distance from the Arch of 

Drusus, at the beginning of the Appian Way, 
watching the carts of wine and hay pass through the 
Customs, and listening to the song of the birds, while 
a friend makes a water-color sketch of the old arch. 
This arch is said to have been erected by Augustus to 
the honor of Drusus, his step-son, the brother of 
Tiberius, in commemoration of victories gained over 
the barbaric German tribes. A descendant of one of 
these tribes now sits peacefully sketching the arch, 
which has been for centuries in a shattered condition. 
Its substantial blocks of travertine show its Etruscan 
architecture, and carry the mind back to the powerful 
race which preceded Rome, and which but for some 
mysterious destiny might have given its impress to 
succeeding generations. 

This arch, although similar in character to another 
only a few years since excavated on the E:quiline hill, 
and belonging to the city wall built by Servius Tullius, 
sixth king of Rome, shows great enlargement of ideas 
in the five intervening centuries. Its inner width 1s 
about fourteen feet, quite double that of the old Ser- 
vian gateway. True, it was built in a day when Rome 
stood without walls—attacks by the Gauls or Hannibal 
remembered only as an old legend—and proudly 
scofiing at the idea of a foreign invasion. Three 
hundred years later the growing power of the bar- 
barians had suggested the possibility of danger; and 
the city was inclosed within a wall, one gate of which, 
close by which I sit, was patterned on the arch before 
me. Now, after the lapse of fifteea centuries, the wall 
is still entire, but the discovery of gunpowder and 
dynamite has made it quite unimportant as a means of 
defense, and its sole use seems to be the securing of 
the tax levied on every article of food which comes 
from outside. Only afew hours did it shut out the 
French in the gallant siege sustained by Garibaldi in 
1849, or the troops of Victor Emmanuel when they 
demanded admission in 1870. As I write, a railroad 
train rushes along over a bridge of light construction 
near by, suggesting many reflections. Why was it not 
given tothe old Romans, nor even to the gigantic 
Napoleon of our own century, to possess the powers of 
steam and electricity? This Appian Way is full of 
suggestions at every step. Now the most deserted of 
all the Roman roads, it was formerly the most im- 
portant and the most magnificent. Julius Cesar, spite 
of his great victories in the north, doubtless diddream 
that the day would come when the north road would 
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be the most important to the Imperial City. In his 
day the Appian Way was the connecting link with the 
older civilizations of Asia and Africa, and over its 
huge blocks of basalt came not only the spoils and 
trophies of war, the gold drained from the popula- 
tions of Syria and Asia Minor, but also the fine linen, 
the brignt colored silks, the dazzling jewels, the soft 
Persian carpets, the ivory furniture which were the 
ambition of the luxurious upper classes. All the cult- 
ure and learning which Rome was glad to borrow of 
her great forerunner Greece, philosophers and teachers 
with their books and parchments, sculptors and paint- 
ers with their instruments and coiors, slaves superior 
in knowledge and refinement to their masters poured 
in over this road. Here, just where I sit, passed 
Zenobia, the famous Queen of the East, dragged with 
her daughters across the weary way from her fairy city 


in the desert to grace the triumph of the victorious | 


Aurelian, and to end her days quietly as a Roman 
matron at the foot of the Sabine mountains in front 
of me. 

And now, as if to illustrate this very point in 
my letter, I stop to talk with a young man passing 
through the gate who announces himself as late in- 
terpreter to Yakoob Khan, and as having come hither 
direct from Afghanistan. He has a Chinese passport 
in his pocket, and speaks besides, English, French, 
Italian, German, Arabic, Persian, Turkish, and several 
other Eastern languages. He has seen the ruins of 
Palmyra and Egypt, has walked from Constantinople 
to Marseilles, has studied at Berlin and Paris, has seen 
the recent Afghan war, and yet is only twenty-two 
years old. He talks intelligently on many subjects, 
belongs to a Mohammedan sect, declares that Afghan- 
istan will never submit to English rule, and that the 
country is impregnable. One of his companions, a 
wandering Dane, observivog my astonishment at so 
wide an experience crowded into so short a period, 
remarked that the Afghans, like the Chinese, enter 
upon manhood at twelve years of age and die at 
thirty-five from the effects of opium, to which the 
Afghan asseuted with perfect calmness. 

My nomads having departed, I have risen to examine 
an ancient-looking archangel with an inscription, carved 
on the city gate, and find’it to be the record of a vic- 
tory gained by a Roman capo-regione or popular leader 
over the soldiers of Robert, King of Naples, in the 
month of September, 1327. Five hundred years is a 
trifle in Roman chronology. At the distance of a few 
yards is the family tomb of the Scipios, hewn in the 
natural rock and carrying us back to the Samnite 
wars of twenty-two centuries ago, in which the name 
of Scipio first became celebrated. A little nearer is 
the Columbarium of the household of Cesar, dating 
from the time of Nero, and{containing the name of 
Trypuena (possibly the Tryphena mentioned iu the 
sixteenth chapter of Romans) over one of its niches. 

And this brings me to the great memory attaching to 
this road—the journey of the Apostle Paul. The wall 
and the gate were not here when the little company 
passed by, that March afternoon of the year 61; but 
the Arch of Drusus was in its pristine beauty, and 
underneath it they passed. The lines of magnificent 
tombs between which they had traveled for miles 
formed but the colonnade to the imperial dwellings on 
the Palatine, and at this point the golden house of 
Nero must have burst on their vision. The guards 
would naturally point out with pride the glories of the 
great capital to their mysterious prisoner, and doubt- 
less marveled once more at the secret power which 
enabled him to rise above ail external grandeur. But 
who caa rightly picture this scene ? 

A tinge of Christian romance lingers over the Appian 
Way in the little church bearing the name of Domine 
quo vadis ; the legend being that St. Peter, fleeing from 
tome to avoid the persecutions of Nero, was met at 
that point by Christ, to whom he said, ‘‘ Lord, whither 
goest thou?” and Christ answered, ‘‘I go into Rome 
to be crucified again,” which language Peter understood 
as a reproof for his own cowardice and immediately 
retraced this steps to the city, to meet death there 
shortly afterwards. The Church of Rome, in its deter- 
mination to have St. Peter as patron and head, has 
made him the hero of all the Christian history con- 
nected with this city, whereas there is no satisfactory 
evidence that he was ever here. The truth, however, 
has reasserted itself, and the glory of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles only grows with the lapse of time. No 
Visitor from the Protestant countries of the world fails 
to search out the traces of his footsteps when he comes 
toRome. The Appian Way is forever holy ground 
because his feet have trodden it; the miserable Ghetto 
is threaded with loving care because he is supposed to 
have lived there in his own hired house ; and the most 
interesting spot onthe Palatine is the tribunal of the 
Cwsars, where it is conceivable that he stood to plead 
his own cause before Nero. The very name of Nero 
would be unknown to thousands but for his connec- 
ion with St. Paul, just as Pontius Pilate owes the 
perpetuation of his memory to his infamous part in the 





crucifixion of Christ; and the great Roman empire 


itself has its chief claim on our interest from its posi- | 
tion in the world’s history as the connecting link be- | 


tween the old and the new civilization, and the maker 
of the roads by which the Christian faith was to travel 
over the whole earth. 

The progress of truth isslow, butsure. The palaces, 
temples and statues of Greece and Rome have nearly 


all crumbled into dust; but after the lapse of nearly | 


nineteen centuries the names of Jesus and Paul are | 


mightier than ever, and seem, indeed, only at the 
beginning of an ever increasingly glorious career. 

The weak things of the world have triumphed over 
the mighty; the invisible has asserted its power over 
the material; the things that are not hath God chosen 
to bring to naught the things that are. 

I write all this on the anniversary of the foundation 
of Rome, a day which has always been observed, as far 


| back as history informs us, by whatever government 


held sway: republican, imperial or papal. The gov- 


| ernment of King Humbert takes up the burden and 





duty of the past, and to-night Capitol, Forum, and 

Coliseum will be illuminated and thrown open to the 

Romans, who will walk peacefully amid their old 

ruins, all unconscious of their past greatness and with 

little hope for their future. J. A. 8. 
ROME, April 21, 1882. 








GLIMPSES OF MODERN ENGLAND. 
THE BIOGRAPHY OF AN OCEAN 38TEAMER. 


II. 
W HEN the ocean steamship is completed and is 


| I think the icader will see from this simple statement 
the accuracy of the simile. Strictly speaking, the 
boiler is the heart; sends its oxygenized blood into 
the pulsating engine, whence it passes into the con- 
denser (the lungs) to be re-oxygenized and carried 
back to the boiler-heart for new service. Thus the 
engine supplies itself with water. The waste is very 
slight, and what little waste there is is supplied from 
the sea. A passenger told me (there are always on 
ocean steamers passengers who know everything about 
navigation and machinery) that salt-water could not 


| be used in the boiler because the salt corroded the 


iron. The chief engineer told me that boilers did their 
work best after they had become somewhat incrusted 


with salt. The reader may choose between the two 


| Statements, 


The three great engines, however, are only a part, I 
was going to say only a small part, of the enginery of 
such an ocean steamer as the ‘‘Servia.” The chief 


| engincer himself was surprised,when he came to count 


them up, at finding that he had nineteen separate and 


| distinct engines, most of them, indeed, double engines, 


ready to receive its life, for that life it must | 


make provision the extent of which few of its passen- 


organized in three distinct departments: the steward’s, 
the engineer’s, and the navigation department. 

The steward of such a steamship as the ‘‘Servia” 
has to provide for from 150 to 600 first-class passengers 
during a voyage that will certainly last seven or eight 
days, and may, in special exigencies, last twice as long. 
Indeed, if a shaft should break and the steamer be left 
to make her way by sails, she may be three weeks 
between the ports. Thus the steward has to provide 
for a first-class hotel while cut off from markcts cer- 
tainly for one, possibly for three weeks. In poiat of 
fact, he lays in stores for sixteen or eightcen days. If 
the weather should be bad, passengers will order all 
sorts of provisions, which they will not eat but throw 
away. If itis good, they will be the hungriest crowd 
that ever sat down to atable. In either case the stew- 
ard must make generous provision, either for wastage 
or forappetite. A few housekeeping figures may indi- 
cate to ordinary readers the extent of the stceward’s 
housekeeping problem. He lays in store from five to 
en thousand eggs; provides seven beeves, besides two 
or three thousand pounds in prime beef; twenty-five 
to fifty sheep; five to ten lambs; two to four thousand 
fowls ; sixty to one hundred and twenty turkeys and 
as many chickens; game by the hundred, and from 
two to four hundred pounds of coffee. Sixteen thou- 
sand gallons of water are carried in tanks for the ship’s 
supply, and if this runs low the deficiency is made up 
from the condenser in the engine room. Oa the 
‘*Servia” an ingenious contrivance keeps all meats 
fresh and sweet. A large room in the bow serves as a 
quasi refrigerator. An engine constructed for the pur- 
pose pumps air from outside into a condenser, where 
by the process of condensation the amount of heat in 
the air to the cubic inch is, of course, greatly increased. 
From the condenser the air is passed through a tube 
where it is chilled by a spray of water, and thence 
into a long collection of tubes, where, without heat, it 
is dried, then into.an expander, where, by the process 
of expansion it is brought down to nearly the freezing 
point, whence it is driven into the refrigerator room; 
whose atmosphere is thus always kept at a tempera- 
ture just above freezing point. The invention is a 
great success in a hygienic and epicurean point of 
view. The meats are preserved, by the process, per- 
fectly sweet and fresh without losing any of their 
juiciness by freezing, but the expense is considerable; 
and I believe it is still a question whether this kind of 
refrigerator will prove as successful commercially to 
the company as it has been gastronomically to the 
passengers. 

The heart of the ocean steamer is the engine, and 
the safety and success of the trip depend upon the 
action of its heart. Three great engines drive the 
long shaft which leads from the center of the steamer 
underneath the floor of the lower deck to the screw in 
the stern. Of these three great engines, one at high 
pressure takes the steam from the boiler at eighty-five 
pounds to the square inch, uses it and passes it over 
to its two companions, who employ it at fifteen pounds 
to the square inch and pass it to the condenser, where 
it is converted into hot water and returned to the 
boiler to be re-made into steam and repeat its circuit. 
I have said that the engine is the heart of the steamer. 


so that if I were trying to make my story as large as I 
could 1 might with perfect honesty say from thirty to 
forty. There are the three great engines, which, 
throbbing day and night, force the steamer against 
wind and wave on its appointed course ; there are five 
donkey engines on the deck for hoisting freight from 
the hold and dropping freight into the hold when the 
ship is at dock; there are two engines for pumping 
fresh water from reservoirs in the hold into upper 
tanks, whence it is supplied for washing or drinking 
purposes; there are two engines for working the 
pumps, not only in case of accident but for washing 


the decks ; there are two engines for condensing wa- 
gers realize. The steamship equipped for service is | 


ter in case of necessity for the ship’s use; one for the 


refrigerator, one for the electric light, one for pumping 
| water into tanks just above the ship’s keel to serve for 
| ballast, pumping it out again to lighten the ship when 


it needs lightening ; one curious little engine for the 
purpose of moving the great machinery when the ship 
is in port, and the engineers need to examine it in al! 
its parts to make sure that it is in good order and 
ready for further service—an engine which takes three 
minutes to get the screw around, which by the great 
engines is turned around fifty times in every minute ; 
and, finally, one engine for steering ; for the old days 
of four men at a wheel, holding the ship in its place 
and directing its course by mere weight of muscle, 
under the guidance of a pilot or a captain, have gone 
by. The old wheel still remains at the stern, over the 
rudder, to be used in case of exigency, but the wheei- 
house of a modern steamer stands well forward. It is 
a little wheel which a child might handle. It controls 
astesm engine just back of it, and the steam engine 
does the work which muscle used to do, turning the 
rudder, by aid of long cable chains, hither and thither 
at the pilot’s will. . 

If the engine constitutes the heart of the ocean 
steamer, the officers constitute its brain and ganglia. 
Consider for one moment the complicated problem 
which has to be solved by every steamer which tra- 
verses the North Atlantic. There are, first, wind cur- 
rents, which obey certain laws and on whose move- 
ments the skillful navigator may make certain calcula- 
tions, but which are always liable to surprise him by 
their fickleness and their unexpected changes. There 
are great currents, the Gulf Stream the greatest of 
them, flowing with a velocity varying from forty-eight 
miles an hour downwards, changing near every coast, 
with changes of tide and seasons, affected by storms 
remote and therefore unknown, and in turn affecting 
the ship’s course, and requiring to be estimated in or- 
der to determine what that course shall be. There is 
a compass whose variations are so great that the old 
poetic symbol of true love—true as the needle to the 
pole—is a sad satire on the uncertainty and untrust- 
worthiness of human affection; a compass which 
varies not only in various latitudes, but with differing 

ariations in different years, in different months, in 
different days, in different conditions of the atmos- 
phere, in different localities and in different magnetic 
circumstances which science, as yet, has been unable 
fully either to comprehend or to measure. Even the 
position of the ship while it was in process of construc- 
tion must be taken into account, for if the ship has 
been built lying north and south its compass will tell a 
somewhat different story from that which will be told 
if built lying east and west; and a single serious shock 
produced even by one heavy sea sometimes startles the 
compass out of its wits, deranges its judgment, and falsi- 
fies its future records. The ship’s captain must know 
how to reckon on wind and current and sea and varia- 
tion of compass, computing the effect of all these vari- 
ous forces on his ship ; more complicated by far than the 
effect of counteracting forces on a billiard ball upon a 
billiard table ; and must know how, not with a single 
impulse, but with a perpetual series of irregular im- 
pulses, to meet, counteract and overcome all the de- 





flecting influences which are endeavoring to turn him 
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aside to the right hand and to the left, and, in spite of 
them all, must bring his ship safely to the port, three 
thousand miles away from its starting point. That 
the Cunard captains have done this for forty years, 
with the loss of but a single steamer and without the 
loss of a single life, attests at once the efficiency of their 
organization and the practical value of modern science 
in its application to difficult problems of life. It is not 
an uncommon thing for a pilot to board an ocean 
steamer three hundred miles out from New York and 
learn where he is from the steamship captain. 

The success of the Cunard Company in this respect 
is something phenomenal, and the cause of its success 
one need not go far to ascertain. In an age which in- 
clines to sacrifice everything to speed, which is char- 
acteristically venturesome, which acts upon the princi- 
ple, ‘nothing hazard, nothing gain,” the Cunard Com- 
pany has sacrificed everything to safety; has acted on 
the principle: No hazard, all gain. Absolute safety 
is not to be obtained anywhere, on sea or land, but in 
dealing with such tremendous forces as are furnished 
by steam, wind and ocean, no caution can be too great 
to reduce risk and secure safety. The organization 
and experience of such a corporation as the Cunard 
Company afford some special facilities for a policy of 
conservatism. All the officers of the steamers are men 
who have had actual experience as sailing-masters. 
Thus the junior officer comes on board a Cunard 
steamer as a graduate in the only school of navigation 
that is worth anything—the ocean. When by his 
proved qualities he has worked his way up to the po- 
sition of a second or first officer, he is transferred from 
the North Atlantic squadron to one of the other 
branches of the Cunard service, and,here gains an ex- 
perience of two or three years of command while he 
proves his capabilities of commanding. Not till he has 
thus doubly graduated, first as commander of a sailing 
vessel, and then as a commander of a steamer, is he 
promoted to the captaincy of an Cunard Atlantic steam. 
ship. Captain Cook, of the ‘‘Servia,” has been on the 
Atlantic Ocean, in the Cunard service, almost as long 
as the Cunard service has existed, and most of the 
time in actual command. Captain NcMicken, of the 
‘* Bothnia,” came to his present post after a schooling 
of five voyages to the Indian Ocean, in which he never 
met a serious disaster or lost a single life. 

This experience, however, would be unavailing to 
protect from danger were it not accompanied and en- 
forced by the standing orders never to take an avoid- 
able risk. Our age is in a tremendous hurry. Some 
phases of this hurry are humorous and inexplicable to 
me. Men, worn by work and worry, go on board an 
ocean steamer for the very purpose of getting enforced 
rest; but no sooner have they broken their connec- 
tion from the world which has been wearing and wor- 
rying them to death than they begin to estimate and 
perhaps to bet on the shortness of the rest which 
the steamer will give them, and to fume and fret if 
head winds or a cautious captain threaten to adda 
day, or even an hour, to their vacation. Now, it is 
impossible for a steamer to put both safety and speed 
in the fore front. One or the other must be pre-eminent. 
If it is aiming to secure the reputation of the fastest 
ocean steamer—the North Atlantic trotting-horse—it 
must take the shortest route, though its chosen path- 
way carry itthrough fogs and near ice; it must drive 
its screw at the fastest revolution, though it wear and 
strain its machinery; it must force its way through 
mountain waves, though they wash its deck from stem 
to stern ; it must drive on through the thick fog to its 
destined port and take the chances that it can make 
the harbor in safety. If, on the other hand, safety is 
the first condition, and speed is of little estimation in 
the thought of company and captain, it will take 
the longer route, and willingly be a day more upon the 
ocean to avoid fog and ice; it will slacken its speed 
when the waves are hammering at its bow; it will lie 
off the dangerous coast, or possibly feel its way with 
the lead until the fog shall lift and the door shall be 
opened for its safe entrance. Primarily, it is because 
safety has always been more than speed that the 
Cunard Company has carried so many passengers 
across the ocean in safety. I crossed in the ‘‘Servia,” 
the newest steamship of the Cunard Line, in January, 
when she made the fastest passage that had then been 
made, unless, possibly, as was claimed, the ‘‘Arizona” 
had made the trip from Sandy Hook to Queenstown 
in three minutes’ less time! But I could not discern, 
in conversation with captain and officers and engineers, 
the slightest aspiration to beat the ‘‘Arizona” or to make 
the quickest passage on record, and for hours at a 
time the engine was working less than her full capacity. 
There was plenty of ambition for a race among the 
passengers, but none discernible in the commander or 
his associates. This spirit of caution seemed to me to 
characterize the whole organization and administra- 
tion of the ‘‘Servia.” The chosen pathway of the 
Cunarders is eighty miles longer than the shortest read 
from New York to Liverpool; chosen for safety. On 
our homeward voyage our captain added twenty miles 





more to avoid all possibility of peril from floating ice. 
In port, both at Liverpool and New York, the whole 
machinery is subjected to a close and exacting scrutiny. 
Much of it is taken apart, and if any flaw or imperfec- 
tion has been developed through the voyage it can 
scarcely escape detection. ‘‘ We are comparatively at 
leisure,” said the chief engineer to me, ‘‘ while on the 
ocean. Our hard work is in port.” A special order 
to the surgeons requires them to give particular atten- 
tion to the eyesight of the lookouts, so as tu ascertain 
whether they have good vision and whether they are 
troubled with color-blindness, that none who are thus 
unfitted for the post may be employed upon it. 

Before each departure of the steamer from Liverpool 
there is an inspection and a drill. I was privileged to 
attend one of these, with Mr. MacIver—one of the prin- 
cipal owners—and the ship's surgeon. Together we 
went from stem to stern, inspecting the steerage quar- 
ters and supplies, the doorways of the great water-tight 
compartments, the cabin accommodations and the 
machinery. Then we went on deck. All the seamen, 
engineers and stewards were drawn up in long lines, 
their names were called, and every one passed under 
the personal eye of the supervising surgeon. Then 
they were told off in boat crews, each to his own boat. 
At a given word of command, or, to speak more accu- 
rately, at the boatswain’s whistle, every boat was 
lowered into the water, and the green hands, of whom 
there were a few, were sharply drilled in their duties, 
and their blunders pointed out to them. The opera- 
tion took, I think, not over ten minutes, if so long. 
Then the boats were lifted back into their places 
again, and the crew was told off in five divisions. The 
fire-alarm was sounded, and every man came running, 
one with his pail, another ready for his post at the 
pump, a third with his axe, and a fourth with hose in 
hand. Two or three laggards were called sharply to 
eccount for their failure, almost as sharply as if there 
had been a fire and their presence was indispensable to 
its extinction. This process is repeated every week, 
with every new crew, and as a preliminary to every 
new passage. I do not speak in disparagement of 
other lines in saying that I have chosen the Cunard 
Company for this biography of an ocean steamer nct 
only because it is the parent of all the rest, but because 
in the one quality which seems to me to be the pre- 
eminent and essential one, the quality of prudence and 
caution in guarding against the dangers of the sea, it 
is still unrivaled. 








LOANING, INSTEAD OF GIVING. 
By M. M. MoBryper. 


™ HEY that would help the oppressed anc toiling 

men of their time must go down into the con- 
flicts of their time”; they must see how goes the fight, 
not from a distance, but from its very midst; thus 
only can we help people to help themselves. Theories 
are good things in their way, but facts are better. 
When we say that the best way to help the poor is not 
by gifts, but by loans, we state a fact now well tested 
and proved. The system of loan relief teaches inde- 
pendence and self-respect ; every honest man or woman 
will be glad to receive such help, and dishonest and 
shiftless people will learn better ways if you insist up- 
on putting the help you give in the form of a loan, to 
be repaid as soon as possible. 

Yo carry out such a plan you must first have money 
tolend. Fifteen or twenty dollars will start a loan re- 
lief fund, and one hundred dollars will be sufficient, if 
properly administered, to do very extensive work. We 
limit our loans to five dollars, as this has been found 
sufficient to help even a very hard place, which is all 
we seek to do; often one dollar, or even less, will be 
enough for such a purpose. The first question we ask 
is, ‘‘ What security can you give?” It is not usually 
difficult for those who come to borrow to find some 
responsible person who will go security for them, but 
if they cannot do so we will take bank books, tools, or 
any articles representing the amount of the sum bor- 
rowed; but some security we must have. Next: 
‘* What time shall we give you to payin?” We usual- 
ly limit to six months, and we urge all borrowers to 
begin to pay in small installments as soon as possible, 
that they may not feel the debt a great burden. The 
loan having been arranged, the borrower and his se- 
curity (if it be personal) sign a paper legally, prepared, 
recording the transaction, and when any part of the 
money is returned the treasurer’s receipt is given. A 
woman came to us last week who had been obliged to 
pawn her wedding-ring for two dollars ; we gotit from 
the pawnbroker, and having found its value to be four 
dollars lent her that sum. Some charitable persons 
may say, ‘“‘Why did you not give it back to her?” 
She would have pawned it again, and probably lost it 
at last. 

A Loan Relief Society started a year ago with 
twenty-five dollars, which has been increased during 
the last six months to eighty-five dollars; out of this 
sum it has lent one hundred and seventy-six dollars, 





with the loss of five dollars lent at its beginning with- 
out proper security. This money has to be looked 
after; people need to be reminded that it is time to 
pay, or to have their time extended; sometimes, if 
they are accustomed to have money given them, they 
will think it hard that you, who have so much, will not 
forgive at least a part of the debt. You must explain 
that it is not your money, but belongs to the church or 
society of which you are only the treasurer; therefore 
you cannot alter the agreement. 

As soon as it is known that you will lend money all 
sorts of people will come to you, for sums reaching to 
hundreds of dollars. Stand firmly by your five dol- 
lars; these are not the kind of people you want to 
help; and those to whom you do give this little aid 
will pay you after awhile if you firmly insist on carry- 
ing out your rules. Try it. 


The Home. 


SUNRISE. 
By A. R. WELLs. 
I WATCH the glory that brings in the day 
From college towers that look across the glen, 
The eastern heaven spread out to my ken: 
The trees below, bright-tipped with morning's ray, 
The sky above, with livid colors gay, 
Now filled with flaming clouds, with banks of fire 
Heaped to the zenith, now iv dull attire— 
One glowing band below the heaven’s gray— 
And now a quiet sea with tint of green, 
And flakes of rosy and of sapphire lights, 
And now a band of purple, dark and deep, 
In lighter skies, and edged with silver sheen; 
Now all one flush of color; wondrous sights 
By angels brought us from the land of sleep. 














A MAY MOVING. 
By J. M. S. 


EBEKAH had a good night and a good breakfast, 
and she wore fresh pink ribbons to match the 
apple blossoms. I was armed with a new ‘‘ Seaside” 
novel, a bottle of cologne, a banana and a fan. I do 
not mention my umbrella, shawl-strap, waterproof and 
trunk, because these are understood. The morning was 
fine, I had not one twinge of rheumatism, and was 
prepared for a stupid ride of four or five hours, which 
was to be the length of my first day’s journey. Still, 
I was in a receptive mood, and prepared to be pleased 
with anything except an accident. 

I arrived early, and was no sooner comfortably es- 
tablished than an exclamation of surprise from Re- 
bekah caused me to look around. There she was! 
A woman of the largest dimensions I think I have 
ever seen, With at least three chins, her hair ‘‘ banged” 
in the most emphatic style, and upon her head an as- 
tonishing structure of a hat, adorned with red and 
yellow flowers and feathers, gold chain, and bangles 
jingling, silk dress crackling, complexion like a 
glazed red flower-pot. In her wake followed a 
daughter, her exact counterpart, with not quite the 
modicum of her mother’s former good looks, bearing 
aloft a bird-cage; and bringing up the rear, the 
inevitably attenuated paterfamilias, with rugs, bags, 
bushel basket of crockery, etc., etc. 

‘*Well, now, ain’t it good to set down! DidI ever! 
Land, how hot I be! Pa, where have you been? 
How shall we ever fix all them things! Mari, do 
get mea fan! OhhowhotI be! Waall, did I ever? 
Pa, where you going to set? Oh! going into the 
smoking-car! All right, then that ’ar basket can set 
right there. Law! how dreadful to be so fleshy! Pa, 
can’t you get me a drink of water?” 

Poor woman! I don’t want to make fun of her, 
but she was a very funny sight and sound. 

The next arrival was of quite another order. A 
young couple, he evidently in a decided consumption, 
pale and wasted, and she so fresh and blooming, and 
oh! so sorry for him; but the cheerful voice never 
faltered, and the greetings to the friends who had 
come to see them off were full of hope. ‘‘ Yes, he 
feels first-rate this morning, ate such a good breakfast! 
He’s going to spring right up when he gets up to 
father’s.” It was pleasant to note the kind attentions 
of friends, but sad to see the lingering looks that some 
of the strong young fellows gave him as they shook his 
hand in parting. 

Then came two nice young ladies in pretty traveling 
costumes, going evidently together for some summer 
months to the country, like lovers in their devotion to 
each other. One stately and high bred, the other petite 
and delicate ; each a foil for the other. I envied these 
two a little. They were young and strong, while I 
was old and feeble—and then, the companionship! To 
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. 
be sure I had Rebekah, but what is—but I mustn’t 
be personal. 

I think when we started that these were the only 
people who personally attracted my attention, but as 
we sped on I heard arich voice singing in a sort of 
loud undertone—if I may be allowed the expression. 

It was a splendid, stalwart young man on the seat 
directly in front of us, and, as I afterward discovered 
he was a Methodist minister, I think they must have 
been Methodist hymns he was singing. They could 
not have been airs from ‘‘ Patience”! But they 
sounded very jolly, and must have a very fine effect in 
camp-meeting. I will tell you by and by how I found 
out he was a minister. 

No doubt there were many more at the other end of 
the car who were quite as interesting tothemselves and 
their friends, but none who awoke the same interest in 
Revekah and me as one lone woman whose shrill and 
piercing voice rose high above the noise of the train, 
and even drowned the poor clatter of a lot of half- 
tipsy young fellows in butternut traveling suits. She 
had arrested the passing steps of oyr jocund looking 
conductor, and her whole face and figure had resolved 
themselves into an exceeding long nose, which bobbed 
up and down, and one lean forefinger which could be 
seen in the distance waving frantically to and fro. 
Something dreadful evidently had happened ; some- 
thing so dreadful that I almost feared to ask the de- 
voted conductor, when he finally escaped her clutches 
and made his way toward ourend of the car. But 
Rebekah was so anxious to know, that I asked, ‘Is 
she deranged ?” 

‘*No, no; only wants meto back the train half a 
mile for her trunk,” was his laughing response. 

I think our conductor felt a little to blame, for I saw 
him again apparently striving to regain her good opin- 
ion. After weeping a good loud weep, and expending 
as much vital energy as would have sufficed to go and 
get her trunk herself, she subsided; but through the 
rest of the journey, at intervals, I saw her wildly ges- 
ticulating, and evidently rending the hearts of any one 
near her who might unfortunately have caught her 
eye. This was really the most exciting event of the 
day. At this distance it does not seem very remark- 
able, but at the time we were quite stirred by it. Re- 
bekah, in particular, had a great deul to say about it. 

All along the line my fleshy friend and her family 
kept meeting acquaintances, and I am inclined, now I 
think of it, to believe that she must have been a mag- 
natess of some great importance—perhaps a very large 
brewess or butchess. One remarkable thing I no- 
ticed was that not only she but all her friends were 
very stout in figure, and their favorite colors were 
orange and red. Such a profuse employment of these 
aggressive colors in summer toilets I have never seen, 
and, though I have not the least doubt that she had as 
many virtues as she had pounds and possessions, yet I 
would meekly give my opinion that a woman who bas 
more than two chins and weighs more than 800 pounds 
would do well to avoid bangs and bangles and very loud 
colors. 

But at last she and her daughter and her crockery 
and canary and husband reached their destination, 
and the last I saw of them she was standing, an im- 
posing figure, upon the platform, and round her ro- 
tund form were grouped a large number of portly fig- 
ures in red and yellow, while, as the train moved 
away, I seemed to hear, ‘‘ Land! ain’t ’t hot! Pa, 
come here! Where’s my fan? Oh, dear!” 

And what a relief it was to see, soon, in their places 
suck a restful group—two grandparents with a daughter 
and her two little children—and to notice the delight 
which the old people took in the children’s pleasure. 

‘‘To-morrow, Eddie, dear,” I heard the gentle voice 
of the dear grandmother say, as the car noise ceased 
for a few minutes, ‘‘if all goes well, I think you will 
hear a robin sing e 

As the hours wore on, my poor invalid gentleman 
grew tired and faint, and it was sad to see the bright 
eyes of the young wife fill as she saw the sympathy 
In mine, and sweet to see the variety of resource her 
love devised to make him more comfortable. Poor 
little lady! Did she know, ’way down in the depth of 
her heart of hearts, that it was all in vain to go through 
all the fatigue of the hard journey; that he would 
never be any better, but must go out of the old home 
into the new, whither he would be borne by no noisy, 
clumsy, earthly machinery, but by the swift, still-mov- 
ing form of the mighty death-angel? I sat and thought 
long about it, and more interesting than any novel I 
found it; and then I saw another couple of quite a 
different sort, who sent my fancy speculating on some 
of the varieties of married happiness or misery in this 
various world. 

He was a good-looking, good-natured fellow, with 
bright black eyes and curly locks, and she had evi- 
dently been a country beauty and belle. His same 
bright eyes and masterful ways had borne her off from 
her host of bumpkin admirers, and dearly has he had 
to,pay for it ever since. A white lace veil cannot con- 











ceal the look of pettish discontent with which every 
trace of fleshly beauty is marred, while the impatient 
tones often meet my car, ‘‘Jim, how can you! Don’t 
speak to that fellow!” as he greets with the warmth 
of a hearty good-nature one of his comrades. ‘‘ Put 
your head in!” accompanying the injunction with a 
slight—shall I say it?—kick. Yes, Jim is paying dear 
for the privilege of looking all day at that pretty, peev- 
ish face. Ab, there are other unions beside Christian 
Unions ! 

I must not forget, in accordance with my 
promise, to tell of the way I found out 
that our next neighbor was a Methodist minister. 
Not a very diflicult thing to discover, when, as we 
came to a certain junction, a whole delegation of 
‘‘brethren” rushed in one after another, seizing his 
hand with their hearty ‘‘ How are you, brother G. ? 
Glad to see you in our deestrict. Goin’ ter stay awhile, 
ain’t ye?” And his glad and hearty response showed 
me, what his cheery, self-sung songs had told me be- 
fore, of a heart glad of his work because it was done 
for One he loved. 

So I learned a little lesson of the secret of content, 
and I whispered it all into Rebekah’s pretty ears. 

And then I said these silly little rhymes to her: 

** Am I less than I seem 

Or more than I think, 

That you look at me 
With that knowing wink, 

My funny little doggie ? 

‘* What secrets are hid in that little brain ? 
For brain you have, it is very plain, 
My knowing little doggie. 


** Do you know the source of unbidden tears ? 
Can you guess the cause of groundless fears, 
My loving little doggie ? 


‘** And you'll love me even till death do us part ? 
I know you wil!, you brave little heart, 
My faithful little doggie.” 

And Rebekah, my dog, looked up into my face with 
her wise little eyes, and agreed with every word I said. 
And she and [ arrived safely at the end of our journey 
very tired and hungry, but on the whole inclined to 
think we might have had a more stupid day’s journey. 








SOME APPLICATIONS OF A THEORY. 
By Emma W. Bascock. 


T was not long—counted by years—after the ad- 
vent of 2 boy in our home before we found that 
some system of punishment, or, rather, some reforma- 
tory measures, were necessary if we were to achieve 
success in “ bringing up” our boy. While earnestly 
studying all suggestions of temperament and hints of 
character as developed in the child, and hesitating 
what planto pursue, Herbert Spencer’s little book on 
education gravitated to us. The perfect reasonable- 
ness of the arguments supporting his theory of pun- 
ishment appealed to the logical mind. Wecommenced 
to study itand to make application. The theory is 
simply this: all punisument should have a close re- 
lation to the offense; it should, as far as possible, fol- 
low as an invariable consequence of the wrong-doing : 
for instance, if a child persists in playing with fire, 
after he has been told not to, do not try to prevent 
his burning his fingers; he is almost certain to do so, 
and it will be the best lesson he cam have. Apply this 
principle to all the affairs of the child; it will cost 
much thought. Any mother who adopts this system 
will find that she will be obliged to give her best 
thought and constant attention to the education of her 
children. It will be as great a benefit to lier as to them, 
broadening her mind and increasing her mental power. 
She will after a time have a metaphysics of value 
based on careful observations of dawning intelligence. 
That patience will be cultivated which is as truly a 
development, a growth, as a language is; not some- 
thing that one may get at once and wholly. Her life 
will not be, as some mothers complain, a prosaic thing ; 
simply planning the meals, dressing the children, 
mending and darning, undressing the children and 
putting them to bed. Life will mean a very different 
thing when mothers interest themselves as much in 
the minds of their children as they do now universally 
in their bodies. ({ do not mean an intelligent physi- 
ological interest either.) 

Some illustrations of the way in which this theory 
has been carried on may be of use to make the mean- 
ing clear. A boy aged two would pull down books 
from the library shelves and leave them lying 
about the room; his father told him one day that if 
he did this any more he would be obliged to put 
them back. It was not long before they were down 
again, and the naughty boy was sent to bis task of 
putting them back. Some of them were so heavy that 
his father helped him lift them. As soon as they 
were in their places he turned to his father with a beam- 
ing face and said, ‘Let's do it again, papa.” Now 
this seemed like utter rout and failure, but as he pulled 
at one of the heavy ones, relying on his father to 





prevent its falling on him, it dropped on his foot and 
the lesson was learned. He let the books alone after 
this. 

A boy aged six was going to walk with his father 
and was sent to the bathroom to wash his hands; while 
there the query arose in his mind whether boats made 
of straw wouldsink. With a spirit of sacrifice worthy 
of a scientific investigator he caught up his hat and 
put it in the Water. His doubts were set at rest, but 
he was not allowed to take the walk with his father. 
Since this episode he has generally tried less costly 
experiments. The same ehild, a few months later, de- 
termined to test the efficacy of prayer; he had a little 
dressing-gown which was a favorite garment, one 
which he valued highly ; there was something about 
the collar and cuffs which pleased him. He went in 
the kitchen alone one day, shut the door carefully, 
and laid the dressing-gown on the top of the range. 
When one side was well scorched he commenced to 
put up his petitions to have it made new and whole 
again. To his surprise and grief it did not change ; 
he came crying to his mother and told her about it. 
‘*God could do it if he wanted to,” he sobbed. To his 
intense mortification he was obliged to wear the 
burned garment, and learned effectually that when 
some things are done they are done forever. A boy 
of the same age saw on the top of the cellar window a 
lump of putty left by a man that was putting in glass. 
He went down the cellar after it but could not reach 
it; he asked some one to get it for him, but all were 
too busy. So he went out-doors, broke the pane of 
glass, reached in sud took the putty. He was made 
to pay for the glass from his own little hoard, shaken 
out laboriously, one penny at atime, from his bank, 
with a face so expressive of trouble that the mother 
who loved him had to harden her heart to keep from 
snatching the darling up and saying, ‘‘ You need not 
do this hard thing!” but never in his short life had he 
learned so wholesome a lesson on the value of prop- 
erty and the respect due it from him. A little girl 
who for some unexplainable reason tore a sleeve out 
of her apron was kept in one bright afternoon while 
she sewed itin again. A boy aged nine has for a 
daily task to fill a small wood-box for his grandmother; 
for this he receives five cents a week. He has an ac- 
count book in which he is required to keep a correct 
account. If he neglects to write in it, the amount he 
does not set down is given to his little sister; conse- 
quently he is learning habits of precision at an early 
age. 

Many other examples might be given, but these will 
serve to make clear what may be done in this direction. 
Of course sometimes it will seem almost impossible to 
connect punishment with an offense, but I believe it 
is never quite impossible. Hasty conclusions ought 
to be avoided. Nature is not always swift, though 
never failing to demand a penalty for crime. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, eug- 
gestions and experiences for this colwmn.] 


Can you throngh the column of * Hints, Questions, and Experi- 
ence” give an outline of good reading, that is, a selection of standard 
books for general reading, and oblige a number of young men who 
are constant readers of your paper. READERS. 

In the first place get ‘‘Hints for Home Reading.” pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. To make your 
reading advantageous you must have a purpose in it. Do you 
wish to become familiar with the great books of the world ? 
After the Bible, go down through the years with the books 
which stand out like mountain peaks in literature. But that 
is probably not the best course for you. 

Decide, then, whether you will make your rallying point 
around the history of men or events, or whether you will 
take science, art or philosophy, or poetry. If you have no 
special predilection, take a period of time, or some great 
event, and you will easily find standard books to start with, 
and others will suggest themselves as you read. Mr. Per- 
kins recommends, for all American young men, Marshall’s or 
Irving's ‘‘ Life or Washington,” to be followed by ‘ Plu- 
tarch’s Series" in order to ponder the difference between 
‘‘an ancient heathen and a modern Christian great man.” 
Follow this with some short history of Greece, such as 
Smith's, continued by Felton; then one of Rome—either 
Liddel’s, Lord’s, or Smith's. 

Green's ‘‘ History of the Middle Ages,” and his ‘ History of 
the English People,” will prepare one briefly and yet quite 
satisfactorily for the history of our own country. The spe- 
cial volumes for that we will not attempt now to name. 

In ‘* Hints for Home Reading ” will be found several lists 
of works, with excellent advice respecting the use of them. 


May I give an experience of mine for the benefit of others 
in similar circumstances ? Some one has asked lately about 
cook-books, and to her especially I wish to say what a com- 
fort ‘‘The Easiest Way” has been to me. When I began 
housekeeping, a year ago, it was without the least bit of ex- 
perience and without the smallest stock of housekeeping 
knowledge imaginable. Most cook-books were a snare and a 
delusion tome; presupposing so much knowledge on the 
part of the user, they would say, ‘‘ Take a little of this, a 
pinch of that, and season to the taste” (an expression which 
is the despair of the inexperienced), nearly every one ignor- 
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ing salt completely; and how was I to know that this is an 
absolutely necessary ingredient in almost everything ? 

But since I have had Helen Carmpbell’s ‘‘ Easiest Way,” it 
has been my vade mecum, and many a difficulty has it helped 
me through. The directions are so plain, simple and exact 
tbat there can be no mistake. Everything is measured ; there 
is no indefiniteness, and the most inexperienced beginner can- 
not go wrong with it fora guide. Special attention is paid 
to substantials, and the fullest directions are given as to the 
most necessary things, bread, meats, etc., but there are also 
rules for pretty and inexpensive desserts. One great comfort 
is to be told, as we are here, what to do with left-over things, 
and how to make attractive and appetizing dishes of what 
many people throw away. Altogether itis the best and most 
economical book I have seen for people in moderate circum- 
stances. ConstTanT READER. 


Will some kind reader give the third verse of the poem beginning 
with these lines: 
** One bud the Gardener gave me, 
A fair and lovely child ; 
He gave it tomy keeping 
To cherish undefiled ; 
It lay upon my bosom, 
It was my hope, my pride, 
Perhaps it was an idol 
Which I must be denied.” 
I would like also to know the anthor’s name. 
Mrs. A. W. Prick. 


Will you please print for me or state where I can fladone of my 
New England boyhood “speaking school” pieces of forty odd 
years ago, entitled, ‘* What is Life ?”—only the first verse of which 
is remembered distinctly: 

‘*T asked an aged man of many cares, 
Wrink‘ed and bent and gray, with hoary hairs. 
' Time is the warp of life,’ he said, * O tell 
The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well.” 
J. R. D. 








Mur d4joung Folks, 


ARMY STORIES. 
WILLIAM. 
By Gex. O. O. Howarp. 


URING the winter of 1862-63 I commanded the 
- Second Division Second Corps. We were en- 
camped near Falmouth, about a mile north of the 
Rappahannock. It was after General McClellan had 
been removed from the command of the army and 
when prejudice against the blacks ran high. 

It was at this time that a young officer belonging to 
a Maine regiment, who made great ado concerning 

the President’s freeing the slaves, and declared that he 
would never serve in an abolition army, was brought 
before a court martial. He was charged with using 
disloyal language, and some other like offenses, and 
dismissed from the service. 

In another regiment, where the great majority were 
Germans, was a young American oflicer who, catch- 
ing the feeling then so contagious in the army, was 
loud and bitter in his denunciations of the Govern- 
ment. He assailed the commanding general and the 
President in his terms of reproach. He declared that 
they were turning a war begun for the preservation of 
the Union into a crusade for setting the slaves at lib- 
erty. This young man was also put under charges, 
tried by a court martial, and removed from the army. 

After these eminent cases became known, very little 
language of an objectionable character was heard in 
public; none that could be seized upon for the sake of 
discipline ; still there was a widespread feeling of dis- 
content, and some mutterings, deep and threatening, 
launched against the ‘‘accursed negroes.” If one 
could believe the growlers, these ‘‘creatures” caused 
all our hardships and brought upon us all our woe! 

The First Minnesota Regiment was encamped a little 
to the north of my tent. The field officers of this regi- 
ment had some very good horses. When not busy, I 
enjoyed watching them as they were driven to water, 
passing back and forth in front of my tent door. A 
mulatto boy habitually rode one of them. He was a 
youth of some eighteen years, of fine figure, pleasing 
face and manners, and well clad for the field. Doubt- 
less the lad was somewhat vain, and a little pompous 
in his style. Certainly he appeared very proud 
while mounted on that fine horse; he showed himself 
to advantage even when he had only a saddle-blanket 
under him. 

One day as he rode past some soldiers from the Irish 
brigade they were heard to curse him. One of them 
declared that ‘‘ the scalpin of a black nagur sha’n’t be 
riding and the like of me a-walking. An’ shure there’s 
good stuff in me rifle!” 

It was regarded as only talk, while the man's odd 
expressions were laughed at. 

But very soon after this occurrence, as the boy, 
whose name was William, was riding past the foot of 
the steep in plain sight of my tent, jogging on at a 
slow trot with his usual erectness and grace of horse- 
manship, a single shot was fired from a group of sol- 
diers. Poor William was hit beneath the shoulder, 
and would have fallen to the ground had not some one 
near him quickly caught him and restored him to his 





seat. Iran out, as did others in the camp, at the out- 
cry which followed the shooting, to see what had hap- 
pened. The lad was then taken from his horse and 
carried gentiy toward the Minnesota hospital. As I 
spoke to him he looked up cheerfully into my face 
and said, ‘‘I’m badly wounded, sir, but I hope I will 
get over it.” I do not recall all his words, but I re- 
member his bright, pleasant face, and how brave and 
hopeful he appeared. 

On reaching the hospital he was put in with the sick 
men of the First Minnesota. He was always treated 
kindly there. The surgeon used all his skill and took 
great pains to save him, but his efforts were of no 
avail. William lingered a few days, and then death 
came to relieve him from his suffering. No harsh 
word fell from his lips. He spoke kindly of the ene- 
mies of his race. ‘‘ They’re blinded; they did not know 
me.” He had lived a sweet and simple Christian life; 
somebody had taught him. And he died, as I hope 
you and I may, with the indescribable joy in his heart. 

We searched long for the murderer, but he was 
covered by his comrades, by those who knew of his 
crime, and never could be found. He doubtless knows, 
as did Cain, the bitterness of guilt, for God never fails 
to place his mark upon such a soul. 

‘rhe death of this youth, whose only offense was the 
color of his skin, made a strong impression upon all 
hearts in our camp. We knew instinctively that the 
time was not far off when slavery would go to the 
wall. But we said, ‘‘ How can our Father use such in- 
struments as this murderer and his numerous abetting 
coimpanions ?” This incident showed us how poorly 
prepared we then were to remove the real cause of our 
sorrows—our nation’s curse. 

How, in like manner, hopeless to the martyr Stephen 
must have appeared the cause of his Master—that is, 
from any mere human outlooking—when Saul was 
holaing the clothes of his murderers! Whatapicture! 

‘“*And they stoned Stephen, calling upon God and 
saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 

** And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when he 
had said this he fell asleep.” 

The same observing Friend carried poor patient 
William into the company of the angels, where his 
color was no offense. He also contributed his supreme 
sacrifice. 


TROT'S ADVENTURE. 
By Crara @. Do.itver. 


NE fine spring morning a fire little girl came 
toddling in to be admired by her admiring 
grandma and aunties before going down town. 

‘*Tee my tockings!” she said, holding out one plump 
leg, and nearly toppling over as she tried to balance 
herself on the other. 

‘* Booful, darling !” said grandma obligingly ; for in 
her heart of hearts she thought the gay-colored stripes 
an abomination, and considered white to he the ‘‘ only 
proper thing for little girls,” or anybody else. 

‘*Ozer one’s booful, too!” said Trot, holding it out 
for inspection. 

Just then Trot’s mother, Mrs. Dainty, came to the 
door and said, ‘‘Come, precious, run, here’s the car,” 
which startled the girl so that she toppled over entire- 
ly, and had to be picked up and straightened out by 
grandma, and kissed and comforted by her mamma and 
all her aunties, which took so long that two or three 
cars had a chance to trundle by before they were ready 
to go. 

Mr. Dainty’s store, so Trot thought, was a very dull 
and uninteresting place, full of big Loxes, hammers, 
saws, files and nails; so, after she had shown her new 
stockings to her papa, she went out to the door in 
search of amusement, and not seeing anythirg but a 
yellow spotted dog which interested her, she slipped 
out and walked composedly down the street. 

She looked back once or twice, expecting to see 
mother or father after her, but they were busy talking, 
and if they thought of her at all they supposed that 
she was just outside the door. 

Not being at all in favor of straight lines, she turned 
up this street and down that, gazing about her with 
great delight and trying to ‘‘make believe” that she 
was a ‘‘ big, grown-up lady.” 

She did think of her mamma once, and seeing a 
pleasant-looking man driving along in a buggy she 
stood on the edge of the sidewalk and called out as 
loud as she could, ‘‘Mister! Mister Man!” 

He looked at the little red-cheeked mite and drewup 
his horse, saying, pleasantly enough: 

‘* Well 2” 

“If you tee my mamma, tell her not to be worried.” 

‘*But I’m afraid she iil be worried,” said he—I 
think he must have had a little red-chceked girl at 
home—‘‘ and you had better get right into my buggy 
and let me take you back to her.” 

“No, fank you!” replied Trot, with a gracious bow; 





“Pye dot to doe dis way”; with which she walked 





serencly off and left her mew acquaintance gazing after 
her in surprise and amusement. 

‘* Whose girl is that?” he said to himself as he went 
on. ‘I’ve seen her somewhere before.” 

It was not until hours after, when he met his friend 
Dainty coming from the police office, that he was able 
to place the midget. 

Trot made very slow progress, for she had to stop 
and gaze at everything; but she had crossed and 
recrossed so many streets that the father and mother, 
who were frantically searching for her by this time, 
were completely off the track. 

At length even she began to think of being tired and 
going home; she was not by any means the same Trot 
who had slipped out of the store-door and started on 
an exploring expedition, for her hair was in her eyes 
and her face was sticky and dirty; also her hands, iu 
one of which was grasped the remains of a stick of 
candy. 

The young man with his hair parted in the middle 
was slightly surprised when this little lassie walked in 
and said, 

“Til take a tick-of candy.” 

‘*Where’s your money?” he inquired. 

**T ain’t dot no money, but my papa dot a whole 
pottet full,” replied the small customer. 

“Where is your papa?” 

**T don’t know,” replied Trot, indifferently. 

“Pll give you a stick of candy for a kiss,” said he. 

‘All right,” she said, and, standing on tiptoe, she 
kissed him over the counter and trotted off evidently 
quite satisfied. 

She had worse luck in a bakery, kept by a 
faced woman, where she applied for a eake. 

‘*How many do you want?” said the woman 

‘Just one,” replied Trot, patronizingly. 

‘*What for?” was the next question. 

“To eat, of tourse!” exclaimed the midget, aston- 
ished. 

‘*Where’s your money?” 

‘*Ain’t dot none.” 

“Then go right out of my store, you little beggar !” 
said Sourface, crossly. 

Trot retreated to the door, from which place of 
safety she faced the woman and said indignantly, 

“*T ain’t a beddar! You tink beddars wear dis kind 
of tockings ?” and stamping her little foot she stalked 
solemnly away. 

She still tried to make believe that she was a grown- 
up lady, but with very poor success; she wanted her 
mamma more and more with each moment, though 
she was quite above admitting it, even to herself. 

She did not dare ask anybody to show her the way 
home, for her confidence in the general amiability of 
human-kind was shaken sadly since her experience 
in the bakery; her little legs, despite the much prized 
stockings, began to be fearfully tired, and when the 
candy was all gone she realized that she was exceed- 
ingly hungry. 

Kearney Street, where she now wandered, was 
crowded with people, and as Trot walked along she 
looked wistfully in everyone’s face, feeling sure that 
among so many people she must find her mamma; 
nobody spoke to her, probably because of that calm, 
self-sustained air of hers, which made her seem as if 
she knew just where she was going. 

So tired that she could hardly move, she at length 
sat down upon the step of a small store, feeling more 
forlorn than she had ever felt in her life before, and 
wishing to see her mamma with almost agonizing 
fervor. 

But her rest was not long; a boy who had been left 
in charge of the store, feeling the immense importance 
of his position, came out and shook the little waif 
rudely by the shoulder, saying. 

‘*Come, get out of this! 
blocking up the doorway!” 

‘You let me ’lone!” cried the midget, jerking her- 
self out of his hand; then, as the full wretchedness of 
her situation came upon her, she cried out in a flood 
of tears, 

‘*Mamma! I want my mamma!” 

‘*See here, sir! I’ve a great mind to dust your 
jacket for you!” said a young man who had seen the 
poy, and heard poor little Trot’s despairing cry. 
‘* What do you mean by catching hold of a little girl that 
way?” The boy muttered something about blocking 
up the doorway, and judiciously retreated. 

‘“*What’s the matter, dear?” he then said, turning 
to Trot. ‘‘ Are you lost?” 

“No,” sobbed Trot, ‘‘I’m here ; my mamma’s lost! 
And my house, too! 

He lifted her up in his arms, and wiped the tears 
away gently from her poor little dirty face; he wasa 
young fellow, not more than twenty, plain and even 
rough in his dress, but Trot knew that she had found 
a friend, and putting both her plump arms around his 
neck, she said, 

‘Take me to my mamma!” 

‘Yes, darling,” he said; it seemed a long time to 
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Trot since she had been called darling; and that 
morning visit to grandma seemed so long ago that she 
could hardly remember it. 

He asked her name, but could not understand her 
answer, though he tried his best; then he asked her 
where she lived. ‘‘On Bush Street” said Trot; but 
she could tell him no more, only that she could tell the 
house when she saw it. 

‘All right!” said the kindly young fellow, ‘‘then 
we'll walk until we find it.” 

He carried her, for she was too tired and footsore to 
walk, block after block, in the gathering twilight ; per- 
haps he never realized before how long Bush Street 
was, or how heavy a little girl could be, but at last he 
found it. 

‘* Are you sure ?” he asked. 

‘*Tourse I ture!” responded Trot, joyfully. 

He put her down on the doorstep, and kissing her 
good-bye, walked rapidly away, not even waiting to 
be thanked by that grateful father and mother whose 
gratitude words could not have expressed; but in 
their thanks that night they prayed that a shining 
mark might be placed that day against his unknown 
name. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


\ HAT a long-armed and many-armed man our 
; postman is! This morning he reached over to 
Kioto, Japan; Bonn, Germany; Paradise, 8. C.; Great 
Barrington, Mass. ; lowa, Ohio, Virginia, Vermont, Cali- 
fornia, Missouri, Georgia and numbers of other places, 
bringing letters and boxes of flowers; fragrant arbutus 
from the North, pansies and rose-buds from the South. 
The flowers get rather dull-looking sometimes from 
their long journey, but often after a good wash they 
brighten up, and always they bring on their sweet 
breath a most welcome message of love from you. I 
dislike even to throw away the crushed boxes and the 
soiled paper in which they are wrapped. It is very 
good of you to give me these pleasures when I cannot 
always give you any more than this wholesale sort of 
thanks forthem. Take them freely, each one of you, 
for there are plenty to ‘‘ go round.” 


Bonn, Germany, April 2, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Will you excuse me for noi writing you sooner? But I have been 
e0 very busy with school. I have vacation now. To-day we went to 
the German church, where we saw the young people confirmed. 
Spring is so much earlier in Germany than at home. I like America 
the best, though. [lave you any flowers yet? We have all sorts. 
We have had flowers all around the year; we have had no real win- 
ter. Charlie is going to take music-lessons of my teacher. I 
love music better than any other art. I have made a Garfield ecrap- 
book, Charlie and I have some salamanders. Their names are Fred, 
Jack, Leopardees. Do you know what they onght to eat? When- 
ever we give them anything they will not eat it. They will get so 
weak if they do not have something good to eat. There are some 
monumenta in Bonn of Beethoven, Arndt, Schumann, etc. Beet- 
hoven’s looks strong and mighty. Arndt’s is ina very pretty place 
near the Rhine. Schumann’sis a beautiful statue. A statue of Pro- 
fessor Busch is going to be made. Professor Busch was a very 
good doctor. He died lately. He had charge of the Empress of 
Germany while she was sick. His little girl is nice. I thank you 
very much for the little Christian Union; for the cards, too. I hope 
you will have patience eaough to read this letter. I must close now. 
So adieu, from your niece, Acaige W. 

Do you think you enjoy flowers so much when you 
have them all the time as when they give place for 
awhile to snow and ice ? 

Your poor salamanders will have died before this, 
I am afraid. What were they; the blotched, blue- 
spotted, granulated, long-tailed, scarlet, spotted, or one 
of the dozen or so other varieties of salamanders? 
Some of them eat flies, worms, snails and beetles. On 
some of them akind of gummy, acrid fluid is secreted, 
which is very poisonous to other small animals. Were 
yours that kind? 

You have made good use, I hope, of all your time 
abroad. How many young people, yes, and old peo- 
ple, too, envy your opportunities. My love to Charlie. 

ANNAPOLIS, Mo., May 7th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I thank you for the pretty card and paper you sent me. I go to 
school, and study reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic and geogra- 
phy. I like my teacher very much. Last 10th of April, I was ten 
years old, and got a napkin ring and a book named Rip Van Winkle, 
which I like very much. The cut-worms are eating our garden, and 
mamma takes a lantern after dark and gets them off the plants. A 
pair of bluc-birds built their nest on the plate under the eaves and 
the way they get in is through a knot-hole inthe cornice. Our room 
is just under the roof and sometimes they come in and sing for na. 
They raised two broods there last year and now they have five little 
ones. I am writing with a gold pen which I bought with my own 
money. I send you twenty cents, and my sister Minnie five cents, to 
help send alittle boy out West. I have written twice, and I suppose 
the letters were not good enough to print. Good bye, 

Your loving niece, 

How rich you are to have a May Festival all to your- 
selves, and such fine singers giving you privategon- 
certs. What a trouble those destructive worms are, 
that your mother and all gardeners have to fight. 
Even a great tree—I have just lost a favorite one—can 
be killed by a small worm eating into the heart of the 
tree under the soil. My tree was very fair to look 
upon last Fall, and I never suspected until two days 


Ciara M, 


ago that all the time I was admiring the beauty of its | 
dress and its manners it was keeping in its heart 
ugly worms, that hide away from the light and men’s 
eyes to do their evil deeds. Some trees do not admit 
this evil thing into their heart ; hereafter I shall prefer 
that kind. 

_ INDIANA, Pa. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a little boy eleven years old, and live in Indiana town, which 
is situated about twenty-six miles from the ridge that divides the 
waters of the Susquehanna and Ohio rivere. J have been past the 
farm where the rain that falis on the houee is carried to the Ohio» 
while that which falls on tbe barn is carried to the Susquebanna. 
We have just heard that the great poet H. W. Longfellow is dead. 
I have read his first poem, about 

MR. FINNEY'S TURNIP. 
Mr. Finney kad a turnip, 
And it grew, and grew; 
And it grew behind the barn, 
And the turnip did no barm. 
And it grew, and it grew, 
Till it could grow no taller; 
Then Mr. Finney took it up, 
And pat it in his cellar. 
There it lay, and it lay, 
Till it began to rot; 
Then his daughter Lizz‘e washed it, 
And she put it in the pot. 
Then she boiled, and boiled it, 
As long as she was able, 
Then his daughter Susie took it, 
And she put it on the table. 
Mr. Finrey and his wife, 
Both sat down to snp; 
And they ate, ard they ate, 
Until they ate the turnip up. 
Your nephew, and reader of The Christian Union, 
WILLIF O. B. 
It is quite a mistake that this rhyme is by Mr. Long- 
fellow. He told me himself, a year ago, that he never 
saw it till he saw it in the newspaper. So you can 
help correct the mistake. Ouae of my older nieces 
thinks Beth wrote it in ‘ Littlke Women.” My copy of 
‘Little Women” has been all ‘‘read up.” I cannot 
remember about it; can anybody tell? 


MontTciair, N. J., April 6, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been very much interested in your Writing Desk, and should 
like to become one of your nieces. My grandma met you on the 
cars two years ago, and had a very pleasant talk with yon. Last sum- 
mer I found a cocoon, and brought it in the house to see what it 
would turn out to be. The other day something fell down on the 
lounge, and it was a beautifu! butterfly with two feather horns and 
some beautiful wings; do you know the name of it? 

Did you ever read ** Nellie’s Silver Mine,” by H. H? Ihave it, and 
do wish she would continue it, it is #0 nice. 

Your affectionate niece, Harri E. A. 

I remember your grandmother, and lately when I 
saw your grandfather it made me feel sad to see him 
alone. For those who go home to heaven we cannot 
mourn, but we may grieve for those who are left. 

Butterflies, Iam sorry to say, are not very intimate 
acquaintances of mine. I wish I knew more about 
them! Some of the cousins, doubtless, can tell you 
what your specimen is, though they may need a little 
further description of it. ‘‘Nellie’s Silver Mine” is an 
interesting book. In a later card, Hattie asks how 
Winnie’s mother gets so many blossoms on her calla; 
hers usually has but one blossom a year. Will Winnie 
tell her? 

New JERSEY, April 19th. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Knowing that you are intererested in all the boys and girle, 
(though, perhaps, you would say girls and boys), I send you a copy 
of alittle paper edited by my class of boys in Sunday-school. The 
eges of the boys begin at twelve and count up to fifteen. Thirteen 
is the most popular year among them just now, though one or two 
are changing it for fourteen, and a few have elipped over into that 
time of life which Dr. Muhlenberg called “the rapids,” the period 
between fifteen and twenty. The paper will tell you its story in its 
own way, and the boys will speak for themselves in the relation of 
their experiences. 

I hope that your many nieces and nephews will spare you long 
enough to let you make friends with the ‘ Effort,” or, at least, that 
you will look out through the fluttering wings of the little white 
messengers which are always flying to you from far and wide, and 
give our small paper a friendly nod and smile as It drifts quietly into 
the snowy heap of letters on “* Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk.” 

Very sincerely, , M. B. B. 

Many a larger paper might take a lesson in neatness 
and good taste from this very attractive one. I don’t 
know how to do it exactly, but I should like to make 
all my young people acquainted with this very suc- 
cessful ‘‘ Effort.” Why is it that boys have fewer 
mission ‘‘bands” and ‘‘societies” than girls? They 
generally, 1 think, count themselves as progressive and 
energetic as girls. I congratulate Miss B. on her hap- 
piness in having such a class, and 1 suspect the boys 
would think they ought to be congratulated on having 
such a teacher. The ‘‘ Effort” has eight pages about 
half the size of The Christian Union; two and a half 
containing advertisements of an excellent kind, the 
other pages made up of a variety reading matter, pre- 
pared, I judge, by the boys themselves, giving really 
interesting accounts of some of the work of the 
society, short sketches of journeys, and other articles, 
with a sprinkling of paragraphs of news and humor. 
May these young knights who have ‘‘an arm of aid to 








the weak,” and ‘‘a friendly hand to the friendless,” keep 





themselves pure, as they grow strong in their valorous 
work. Love, the fair lady they serve, is a generous 
mistress, and rewards her champions most graciously, 
though she asks of them complete devotion, and sends 
them into a battle which is both bitter and long. 

Eu_mira, April 11, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

To-day is Easter, and I thought I would like to spend part of it by 
writing to you. I read the letters in the Christian Union, and like 
them very munch. I goto Mr. Beecher’s church and I think it is the 
nicest church I ever saw. First I went into the infant class, then I 
went into the higher infant room, and now I am in the regular classes, 

Mamma has been to Rochester for a week and I was sick all the 
time she was away. I am nine years old. I have a brother ten years 





oid. He painted some Easter eggs to send away. 

I livein Elmira and I thought you would like to have a niece in 
Elmira. I would like to become one of your nieces. Please answer 
this, and oblige your loving niece, Oxiva R. 

It is hard to bear sickness without ‘‘mother,” I 
know, but it gave you a chance to be cheerful under 
difficulties. Trixie is having a chance to try that ex- 
periment now, for rain is keeping her from a long- 
anticipated visit to Jumbo and the baby elephant, and 
two teeth have just been pulled out from her mouth, 
one of them requiring several atlacks before it would 
accept my rather awkward invitation to it to step out 
of the way of the newcomers. So far she has kept 
all her tears back and shown us only smiles in her 
disappointment. 

Affectionately, Aunt PATIENcE. 


PUZZLES. 
LITERARY ENIGMA, 


letters. 





I am composed of 11 

My 98, 50, 91, 23, 89, 28,54, 84, 107, 39, 7, 82, 97, 14 ia a book of 
travel and adventure which has always been very popular with boys. 

My 27, 63, 71, 6, 58 was ite author. ° 

My 7, 33, 59, 87, 111, 94, 4%, 56, 64 is a character in the “ Pick- 
wick Papers.” 

My 44, 101, 60, 1, 57, 22, 73, 8, 31 

My 110, 45, 77, 34, 26, 85, 8 was written by Charlotte Bronte, 

My 65, 61, 15, 49, 99, 93, 78, 48, 10, 40, 16, 36, 74, 21, 46, 109, 100, from 
the title of one of Bulwer’s novels. 

My 91, 17, 104, 53,29 has been called the “great Christian phi- 
losopher.” 

My 5, 66, 24, 81, 102, 76, 19, 25, 2, 106, 87, 68, 51, 32, 55is a charac- 
ter in ** Peyeril of the Peak.” 

My 112, 69, 30, 23, 9, 96, 58, 20, 79, 108, S0, 47,45, 83, 52, 90 is by 
many regarded as Dickens's best work, 

My 56, 5S, 62, 14, 105, 95, 63, 67 is the work from which my whole 
is taken. 

My 35, 72, 98, 18, 31, 64 wrote the * Scottish Chiefs.” 

My 13, 75, 39, 73, 92, 33, 11, 99, 103, 41, 43, 4 form the title of a 
work by Maria Edgeworth, 

My whole is a quotation from cne of Scott's novels. 





was an American author. 





c Ww. k. 
CROSS-WO0PDS, 
A 
In nuisance, not in pest ; 
In quiet, not in rest ; 
In east, but not in west; 
In good, but not in best ; 
Tn trial, not in test; 
In search, but not in quest ; 
In coat, but not in vest. 
One of the wonders of the American continent. 8. H. H. 
il. 
My first is in Sound but not in Bay; 
My second in cloud but not 1n ray ; 
My third in night but not in day; 
My fourth is in ont but not in in; 
My fifth in goodness but not in sin * 
My sixth in love but not in hate ; 
My whole is a trial to my poor pate. 
CARRIE EVERTS. 
ACROSTIC, 
1. A bone of the arm. 
2. The great annual feast of the Mohammedans. 
3. An Egyptian deity. 
4. A shrub from which indigo is made, 
5. A pool or lake. 
6. An ancient name of England. 
7. A precious stone, 
8. A Scandinavian deity. 
9. A silver coin of Russia, 
Whole, a constellation. “* Tarx.” 
FOURTEEN CONCEALED CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Rosa, Cosmo and Orville lived ona farm. Little Orville used to 
lead Cosmo’s cow to water. He was not afraid so long as Cosmo 
was near, While their father was haying, every day tons of hay were 
cut. The children loved totumble over and over the sweet rew- 
mown hay. When hungry they ate turnips or radishes, with salt 
on, with relish. One day they asked to go and see the cars on the 
track ; their mamma consented, and off they went. Cosmo had a 
toy pistol which he shot off with a bang, Orville was frightened by 
the engine, and they soon returned and entered the poultry yard. 
Rosa’s dove rose in the air and then liton her shoulder. They had 
an old duck that was fond of sugar. Cosmo gave it a lump. “Quack, 
quack,” it said, and I think jt meant, ‘** Perhaps you can’t under- 
stand how a duck can like sugar, but I can.” Just then their 
mother called them to come 1m to their studies, telling them not to be 
loitering around any longer. So they went in, washed their hands 
and face in a basin, and their feet in a tub, and ‘after combing their 
hair went in to their lessons. Eva Lynn. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 4. 





Rhomboid.— FINI 8 
TERMS 
Diaks 
SLAIN 
LYNCH 


Drop-letter Puzzle. (French).—Accour yaillant rien d'imposaible. 

Buried Trees.—Oak, pine, catalpa. 

Characteristte Initiale.—Bayard Taylor, Washing on Irving, 
Arthur Wellesley, Oliver Goldsmith, Thomas Carlyle, Charles Sum- 
ner, Maria Edgeworth, Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

First complete set of answers receiyed from Frank May. Others 
from Jas, B. Dunham, 8. H. H, 
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Science and Art. 

Tue Crnornnati Musio Festrvar.—After the excite- 
mentand nervous strain consequent to the directorship 
of such an undertaking as the recent May Festival in 
New York, it would seem as though a period of rest 
and relaxation were necessary to recuperate the jaded 
faculties of the director. Evidently Mr. Theodore 
Thomas is not of the same opinion, for, notwithstand- 
ing the demands made upon his strength by the New 
York festival, he is now conducting the fifth May 
music festival at Cincinnati, the first concert of which 
took place on the evening of May 16th. The festival 
is similar in its main features to the recent festival in 
New York, the Cincinnatians perhaps having the 
advantage in the possession of a music hall construct- 
ed on acoustic principles and supplied with an organ 
nearly if not quite equal in power and size to the 
famous Boston Music Hall! organ, and therefore afford- 
ing a more satisfactory supplement to chorus and 
orchestra than the hastily constructed affair that did 
duty in the New York festival. In the matter of solo- 
ists, Mr. Thomas has transferred, almost without an 
exception, his fine company of vocal celebrities from 
the Seventh Regiment Armory to the Cincinnati Music 
Hall. Materna, Cary, Candidus, Whitney, Henschel 
and Remmertz have all figured so far on the pro- 
grammes and been received with great warmth. The 
critics are lavish in their praise of the chorus, declar- 
ing their work absolutely perfect. It numbers six 
hundred members, and the orchestra comprises over 
one hundred and sixty instrumentalists. Cincinnati is 
exultant over the success of the festival, and pro- 
nounces it artistically the finest yet held in the ‘‘ mu- 
sic center of America.” 


Arr Nores.—The season of art reunions and exhibi- 
tions is at hand, both across the water and in our own 
cities. The Paris Salon has been commented upon 
briefly, and the popularity of American artists. A like 
distinction is being conferred on American artistic talent 
in London. Mr. Julian Story, eldest son of the celebra- 
ted Amcrican sculptor, has on exhibition at the Gros. 
venor Gallery « picture called ‘‘ Entombment,” which 
has received flattering praise and attention.—It 1s 
rumored that a European ‘mpresariv has secured the 
services of Frau Leoni, a Berlin artiste who has made 
herself prominent by her interpretation of Wagner’s 
heroines, whom he will bring to the United States this 
autumn, together with a selected troupe and orchestra, 
for the purpose of giving a series of Wagner concerts. 
——The Americans in England have presented to St. 
Margaret’s Church, Westminster, a memoria! to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, in the shape of astained-glass window 
representing scenes in the courtier’s life, and containing 
the figures of Queen Elizabeth, Raleigh, Spencer and 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert. Mr. James Russell Lowell, the 
American Minister, writes the inscription as follows: 

The New World's sons, from England's breast we crew 
Such miik as bids remember whence we came. 
Proud of her past, wherefrom our present grew, 
This window we inscribe with Raleigh’s name. 

-Mr. J. D. Linton, an Engiish artist of high rank, 
has received a “command” from Queen Victoria to 
paint the marriage of Princess Helena and Prince 
Leopold. 


Tne Transit oF VeNcs.—The approaching transit 
of Venus over the sun’s disc on December 6th is 
beginning to be the object of active preparation on the 
part of astronomers and national scientific institutions, 
The French Academy of Sciences recently appointed 
a Commission for the Transit of Venus expeditions. 
Their preparations are completed, and the astronomers 
chosen are now performing daily practice-work at the 
observatory, taking readings with the artificial transit 
apparatus which was invented by M. Wolfe on the 
occasion of the last transit, in 1874. The stations ap- 
pointed by the French Institute are six in number, 
three in the Northern and thfee in the Southern Hem- 
isphere. They are the French Antilles, the Spanish 
Antilles, (Cuba), Florida (United States), Coast of 
Mexico, Patagonia (on the Rio Negro), and Santa 
Cruz. Both the entrance and exit will be ebserved at 
all the stations, and the observations taken will be of 
three kinds; (1) by direct contact; (2) by refracting 
prisms and micrometrical distances; (3) by photog- 
raphy. The transit will be visible in a greater or 
lesser degree to a large part of the world, except to 
Eastern Europe and to Asia, and it will be wholly 
visible to the eastern portions of North America and 
to South America. 


Tue Boston Art Cvs has opened its spring exhibi- 
tion at the new building. If we are to believe the 
local papers, take it all in all it is a stale and not par- 
ticularly creditable display; being composed princi- 
pally of black and white works which could find no 
purchasers after figuring in New York exhibitions, 
re-enforced by a very few contributions by Boston 
artists of talent. 





Religious Tews. 


BRITISH NOTES. 


—Your readers will have heard of the death of Charles 
Darwin, aud his burial in Westminster Abbey. Opinion is 
not unanimous anent the universal operation of the law of 
evolution which he propounded, and with which his name 
will always be identified, but the religious objection to it is 
generally and perceptibly allayed. However far some of 
Darwin's disciples may go in excluding God from nature, 
he, although confining himself, as a scientist, to things which 
are seen, never denied that there was and 1s behind all these 
things a Spiritual Power creative and all-controlling. 

—At the time Darwin died another eminent and well- 
known mano passed away from the ranks of the church here 
to those of the church above: Dr. Gervase Smith, ex-Presi- 
dent of the British Wesleyan Conference. Being the life- 
long friend of the late Dr. Punshon, and associated with 
him in prominent spheres of labor, and almost as well and 
deservedly known and his death following so soon Dr. Pun- 
shon’s, and dying at a comparatively early age also, renders 
the bereavement of his departure all the more keenly and 
all the more deeply deplored. He was thirty-eight years in 
the ministry, was eminent in every departmentof ministerial 
work, was popular as a preacher and lecturer, and was uni- 
versally beloved for his genial disposition and his Christian 
spirit. His last public appearance was at an anti-opium- 
trade meeting in Exeter Hall. 

—The Unitarians appeared at Windsor Castle last week 
congratulating her Majesty the Queen on her late happy 
escape from assassination ; and they did so under the name 
of Presbyterians, and, as might be supposed, the real ortho- 
dox Presbyterians are somewhat shocked and incensed— 
more so especially as their address of congratulation was 
pot presented in person but by letter, through the veteran 
Evangelical Earl of Shaftesbury, who happened to be an 
Episcopalian. The ‘Outlook’ of London, whore vision is 
broad and intelligent, has an editorial filling two columns 
remonstrating somewhat sharpiy on the unfair anomaly. 

--The Synod of the Englieh Presbyterian Church has just 
closed its sessions in Regent Syuare Church, London, under 
the Moderatorial presidency of the Rev. Wm. McCaw, 
whose inaugural address was very able and comprehensive, 
although it avoided all reference to questions of current 
laterest and significance outside the purely religious duty 
and sphere of the church. Nothing of so universal an in- 
ierest as to claim special mention took place. The church 
has no vexed and burning question to settle; peace exists 
throughout her borders. and no theological adventurers dis- 
turb the equanimity of the fathers by their brilliant and bold 
innovations. 

—An Edinburgh D. D. is engaged on a new life of Robert 
Burns, and he discovered that the maternal ancestors of the 
poet were of Celtic origin and birth. The biographical work 
of Dr. Rogers is anticipated with much interest. 

—A deeply interesting valedictory service was held in 
Glasgow the other day, appointing three evangelists to Cen- 
tral Africa. They are to proceed to Lake Nyassa, and go out 
under the auspices of the Central African Trading Company. 
They have been selected as much for their ability as trades- 
men as for their high Christian character and their approved 
fitness for evangelistic labor. These two or three qualifica- 
tions conjoined will render them all the more serviceable and 
efficient in the field to which they have been sent. 

—The University of Glasgow has decided to confer the de- 
gree of D.D. on the Rev. J. A. Macfadyen, of Manchester, 
the present Chairman of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, who was elected to this position by a large 
majority over Dr. Joseph Parker of the City Temple, and 
also the Rev. J. B. Paton, of Nottingham. Edinburgh Uni- 
versity has conferred a similar degree on the Rey. Eustace 
Conder, of Leeds. All three are Congregationalists. 

—A Conference of clergy and lay representatives of the 
rural Deanery of Lancaster has approved the proposal to 
organize a body of lay helpers in the diocese of Manchester, 
to assist the clergy, especially those of poor and populous 
parishes, ia varioue branches of work, the Bishop to be pres- 
ident of the association, which will include ladies in its mem- 
bership. One of the clergymen said it was very difficult to 
get lay help, ana in many parishes “ lay help was lady help” 
—a somewhat felicitous way of expressing it. 

—On last Sunday, in the University Chapel, Glasgow, the 
preacher was the Rey. O. Flett, D.D., of Paisley, a learned 
and able Baptist minister. 

—A learned Baptist layman of London, Mr. John T. Betts, 
has published translations of eome of the tracts by Juan de 
Valdés, the Spanish Protestant writer of the sixteenth eent- 
ury, recently discovered by Prof. Boehemer among the col- 
lected papers of the Emperor Maximilian in the Palatine 
Library at Vienna. Mr. Betts was at one time a member of 
Dr. Brock’s church and the intimate friend and _ helper of 
Benjamin Wiffen, a gentle-minded studious Quaker who 
gave twenty years of labor, in concert with his Spanish friend 
Usoz y Rio, to the recovery of the works of Spanish Protes- 
tants. 

—The total debt on Baptist chapels in England is £36,000. 
£10,000 was the largest contribution reported during the 
year towards its liquidation. The new buildings, in the 
same period, have cost £83,000, and £67,000 of this sum has 
been raised. 

—The Rev. Page Hopps has at a Unitarian Conference in 
Liverpool spoken these words in favor of the Salvation 
Army: ‘‘He did not believe,” he said, ‘that people fol- 
lowed the teachings of the Army because a more ‘hellish 
hell’ and a more ‘ devilish devil’ was preached, but because 
they found in that Army, in spite of its vulgarity and a great 
deal of nonsense, there was at the heart of it a very splendid, 
beautiful and earnest Christian effort to save the drunkard 
and cure the wife-beater.”’ In this Dr. Hopps is correct. 





The object is noble, grand, Christlike, although the methods 
may be crude, objectionable, and in some instances indec- 
orous and rude, and no such religious movement character- 
ized by these idiosyncracies has ever in the history of the 
Church commanded such respect and commendation from 
the representative press, men and churches of any age. This 
is especially noticeable in the clergy and papers of the 
Established Church. 

—Returned Methodist missionaries are becoming almost 
as numerous as returned Colonial Episcopal Bishops, who 
are doing work as clergymen in English parishes. 

—‘‘The Outlook” of London does not consider Dr, Newman 
Smyth adequate to the work of resetting Christian theology, 
but considers his ‘- Old Faiths in New Light” a clever Ameri- 
can book. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church opened 
at Springfield, Ill., May 18th, in the First Presbyterian 
Church, at 11 o'clock, and after the usual devotional exer- 
cises, Dr. H. Darling, President of Hamilton College, the 
retiring moderator, delivered the opening sermon, which 
occupied nearly two hours. The main part of the sermon 
was devoted to the discussion of the question: ‘‘ Does the 
method of evangelization followed by the Presbyterian 
Church demand reconstruction ?” He first spoke of the min- 
isters, who are described in the Scriptures as the ambasea- 
dors from Christ, and he objected to any attempt to usurp 
their functions. He urgently objected to the Gospel reading 
conducted by laymen, and without stating any names he 
severely criticised the methods pursued by Moody and 
Sankey. In fact, he strenously objected to the performance 
of the duties of a minister by anyone who was not regularly 
ordained. In regard to the necessity of a chunge in the 
methods of evangelization, he said that the proposed intro- 
duction of ritualistic forms into the service would be a con- 
feesion of weakness on the part of the simple and staid Cal- 
vinistic Church. 

At the conclusion of the sermon a recess was taken, and 
upen reassembling at Representatives’ Hal!, where the future 
sessions will be held, Governor Cullem delivered an address 
of welcome on the part of the people of Springfield and the 
State of Illinois. Heretofore it has been the custom to alter- 
nate, in election of moderator, between the Old and New 
branches in the Church which were united ten years ago, 
thus continuing a distinction which does not exist. A move- 
ment was made this year to abolish this distinction, this 
being the year forthe Old School branch to elect a mod: rator. 
It was suggested that as the New branch was the larger body 
it should select the moderator. Several candidates were put 
in nomination. Dr. Nicols, of St. Louis, nominated Dr. 
Charles A. Dickey, of the Calvary Church of Philadelphia, 
who comes from the United Presbyterian branch, and 
Judge 8. M. Moore, of Chicago, nominated Dr. Herrick 
Jobnson, of Chicago, representing the New School branch. 
Dr. Hammel was also placed in nomination. The Rev. A. 
B. Cross, of Baltimore, took occasion to condemn the practice 
of electioneering for the office of moderator. The ballot result- 
ed in 354 votes for Dr. Johnson, 68 for Dr. Dickey and 22 for 
Dr. Hammel. The election of Dr. Johnson was received with 
applause, and in turning the office over to him the retiring 
moderator, Dr. Darling, said that the action of the General 
Assembly was no more a compliment to Dr. Johnson's Pres- 
byterianiem than to his preaching of true Christian morals. 

The morning session of the General Assembly, May 19th, 
was principally taken up in the announcement of the stand- 
ing committees, to which all matters will be referred. No 
general business can be transacted until these committees 
have been organized and are ready to report upon the mat- 
ters before them. Dr. A. B. Cross, of Baltimore, offered a 
resolution condemning the desecration of the Sabbath by 
railroad corporations in running their trains on Sunday. He 
made a vigorous argument in favor of condemning all dese- 
crations of the Sabbath, and declared that no Christian cculd 
accept dividends that were earned on the Sabbath. This 
brought out other resolutions and speeches on the same sub- 
ject, and the whole matter was referred to a special com- 
mittee. The election of Dr. Johnson as moderator is an 
approval of his recent crusade against ‘the theaters, but 
whether it will result in an official announcement against the 
stage cannot now be ascertained. The Assembly fixed upon 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., as the place for holding the next 
meeting. 


A Promising Work.—Last Fall the Tompkins Avenue Con- 
gregational Church commenced a Sunday-scb«i mission 
work, ina German neighborhood about one mle from the 
church, in a lager beer saloon which the churcia hired and 
fitted up for the purpose. By the first of January the +aloon 
was already overcrowded, so that rooms in an adjaeent 
building had to be hired for the overflow. Since then Mr. 
Chevier, a young man who was converted in the Moody and 
Sankey meetings, and has since been acting as a street 
preacher with good effect in New York, has been engaged as 
& missionary in connection with the Sabbath school. iis 
method is to take a stand on a barrel or dry-goods box not 
far from the chapel and commence singing some familiar 
tune. He thus in a few moments gathers a congregation 
whom he then invites into the hall. Here he preaches every 
night in the week. The hall is always overcrowded. Among 
the auditors are rome Roman Catholics, while most of the 
audience never attend church; their Sunday meeting place 
being the lager beer garden. One hundred and fifty con- 
versions have already taken place, and sixty persons have 
already been accepted as members of the Tompkins Avenue 
Congregational Church from this mission. The movement 
has aiready greatly outgrown the original accommodations, 
and the church has now purchasged lots and is about erecting 
a permanent chapel, having already raised $9,000 toward a 
fand of $12,000 for the purpose: The whole amount of 
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money will be raised, and the chapel when finished will be 
free from debt. 


A Report of Mutual Work for twenty-two years is thus 
made to the Sunday-School Missionary Association of the 
Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Chureh in New York city, by 
a missionary of the American Sunday-School Union: ‘ For 
twenty-two years we have been gathering in the isolated and 
neglected children of Minnesota prairies. In the review, we 
have the feeling that this joint and mutual work has been 
crowned with success; and the last year gives as full fruitage 
as any other year. Our public meetings have {often been 
beyond the capacity of our rooms for sitting or standing 
attendance ; and better than this has been the eagerness to 
hear. The large number of such as are living new lives in 
Christ, in connection with our work, is beyond that of any 
former year. In one locality it was almost universal. In 
another, ail who were nominally Protestant came in families 
to Christ. Some of these conversions were of a very marked 
character. The work of the year has been in the moat des- 
titute places; but it seems to be abiding and well sustained. 
Ihave planted forty-one new schools, with 1,400 scholars, 
since increased to 1,800, and 219 teachers, since increased to 
240. The vast immigration creates anxiety. We must bring 
the new: comers into harmony with our institutions.” 


GLEANINGS. 
NEW ENGLAND. 


-A Universalist church is going up at Franklin Falls, Ct. 

—Old Orchard, Me., is to have an Episcopal chapel costing $2,51"). 

—The Methodists of Manchester, N. H., are going to build a 
$32,000 edifice. 

—The French Catholica of West Rutland, Vt., have just laid the 
corner-stone of a pew church. 

—The Rev. C. F. Bradley, of the Congregational Church at Bir- 
mingham, Conn., has resigned. 

—The Congregational Society of Wetherefield, Conn., is raising 
$6,000 for improvements on the church building. 

—The Rev. David Breed, of Lebanon, Conn., has accepted a call to 
the Congregational church at Great Stafford, Conn. 

—The Rev. Standford 8, Martin, of New Haven, Conn., has ac- 
cepted a call to the Congregational Church at Peacham, Vt. 

—It is said that the Rev. Israel Ainsworth, of Amherst, N. H., who 
lately withdrew from the Methodist Churci, will join the Congrega- 
tionalists. 

~The Rev. David J. Ogden, of New Haven, Conn., is called to the 

: Congr¢gaiiona! Church at Norwich, Conn., where he has preached 
F for a year as supply. 

—The Rev. E. D. Towle, formerly of the Methodist Church at 
Stafford, Conn., has accepted a unanimous cal! to the pastorate of 
the Unitarian Church of Chelsea, Mass. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Rev. W. F. Crafts, of Brooklyn,thae recently been appointed 
American Secretary of the ** Children’s Special Service Mission” of 
London, for the conversion and Christian culture of children. To 
its plan of daily Bible readings for children he has added auother 
bookmark for adults—‘* The Bible in the Order of its Events.” 

—The Boston Young Men’s Christian Union has received $40,000 
of the $70,000 needed for the enlargement of its building. The 
library bas gained 700 volumes during the past year. Situations have 
been found for 204 young men and 120 young women, and over 2,000 
free railroad and harbor excursion tickets have been distributed. 
Receipts for the year were $34,277, disbursements $34,063. William 
H. Baldwin is elected president. 


THE WEST. 


—Bishop Foss, who is seriously ill at Minneapolis, is thought to 
be a little better. 

—»The Rev. Arthur Swazey, D.D., has resigned the pastorate of the 
Forty-first Street Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 

—The Rev. E. F. Williams and wife, of the South Congregational! 
Church, Chicago, will spend the summer in Europe. 

—The Rev. Brooke Hereford, of the Church of the Messiah, Chi- 
cago, has accepted a ca!] to the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 
Boston. 

—Dr. L. H. Worrall, of the Eighth Presbyterian Church, Chicago, 
has accepted a call to the Thirteenth Street Presbyterian Church, 
New York. 

—The twenty-second annual camp-meeting of the Fox River Free 
Methodists will be held in Laughblin’s Grove, near Geneva, IIl., 
June 14-21. 

—Professor George N. Boardman, of the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, will sail for Mamburg in the steamer * Florida,” of the 
State Line, May 18. 

—The Rev. C. E. Dickinson, pastor of the First Conyregational 
Church, Elgin, Ill., has resigned his charge. Mr. Dickinson is now 
in Switzerland, and feels the need of a long rest. 

—The Rev. J. E. Wright, late of Madison, Wis., was installed 
pastor of the Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago, Sun- 
day evening, May 14, the Rev. J. H. Barrows preaching the ser- 
mon. 

—The Self-savers’ Church, Chicago, has changed its name. It is 
now The Industrial Reform Club, and will advocate the doctrines of 
equality, liberty and fraternity, and will welcome to its fold irre 
spective of sex, condition or nationality. 

—The Tabernacle Congregational Church, Chicago, has extended 
& unanimous call to the Rev. T. E. Emrich, of Mechanic Falls, Maine. 
The field is a very encouraging one, and Mr. Emrich, it is thought, 
has peculiar quatifications for its cultivation. 

—The thirteenth annual meeting of the Congregational Association 
of Ohio began May 9, in the Centra! Congregational! Church of Toledo. 
The opening sermon was by Dr. Samuel Wolcott, of Cleveland. The 
Association adjourned on Thursday evening. 

—The Chicago Association of Congregational Churches met in the 
Union Park Church, Tuesday, May 2, The day and evening were 
chiefly given up to a consideration of the various phases of Sunday- 
school work. Encouraging reports were received from nearly all 
the churches, The benevolence of twenty churches aggregates 
$28,7° , against $23,384 of the previous year. About $60,000 have 
been paid over to the Theological Seminary during the year, $18,000 
for the completion of the Lincoln Park Church, and not far from 
$70,000 raised for the removal of church debts. 

—The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Railroad 
Chapel, a mission under the care of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, was celebrated Sunday afternoon, May 14. The Rev. J. 
H. Barrows and the Rev. Arthur Mitchel, present and former pas- 
tors of the chu-ch, made addresses. The event of greatest interest 
was the presentation to Father Kent, the founder of the mission, of 
$500 and an elegant flower pillow, inscribed 1857-1882. Mr. Kent is 
now in his eightieth year. He began his work inarailroad car. The 
mission has a large édifice arid a Sunday-dchioo! of nearly 1,000. 








THE SOUTH. 


—The New York Avenue Church, Washington, has extended a 
unanimous cal! to the Rev. Dr. Wm. A. Bartlett, formerly the pastor | 
of Plymouth Congregational Church in Chicago. The salary 
offered is $6,000 per annum, with a parsonage. 

—The General Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church 
met at Atlanta, Ga, May 18, and organized by electing R. H. 
Smoot, of Austin, Texas, moderator. The opening sermon was 
preached by R. P. Farris, of St. Louis, the retiring moderator. 

—The missionaries of the American Sunday-school Union in 
frontier regions and new settlements are often called on te aid 
pastors and other ministers in protracted meetings; and being 
Union men, they are for all. One in Missouri writes: Have been | 
assisting ina meeting at Macon, county seat of Macon County 
Citizens say there has not been so decided a Christian interest | 
there for many years. Most of the converts were from the 
Sunday-school. Another reports ten days’ labor in protracted meet- 
ings during the month. 

The Methodist Church South elected, May 16, five bishops ; 
viz., Alpheus W. Wilson, of Baltimore, Missionary Secretary of 
the Church; Atticus G. Haygood, D.D., of Georgia; C. Granberry, 
D.D., Professor in the Vauderbilt University; the Rev. R. K. Har. 
grove, of Tennesee, and Linus Parker, of New Orleans. The selec- 
tion is thought to be eminently wise. Dr. Haygood is certainly a 


progressive man, and very much interested in the welfare of the | 


colored people. The Committee on Revivals recommend the inser- 
tion of a chapter in the Book of Discipline prohibiting promiscuous 
dancing, public or private, visiting the theater, opera or circus. 
-Seventy of the one hundred and sixty Presbyterian Churehes in 
‘Texas are without pastors. 
FOREIGN. 


The English ** Church Times ” says that the juriadiction of the 





State over the Church in spiritual things is at an end forever. It 
also says that hundreds of clergymen would desire nothing better 
that to succeed the rector of Miles Platting in Lancaster jail, 

—The Rev. M. Chauncy Langdon, writing in the * Churchman,” 
says thatthe Italian Catholic reform means, in its ultimate fruitage, 
nothing less than the dissolution of the Roman Papal system, and 
the removal from the midst of Christendom of that insuperable ob- 
stacle and barrier to Catholic reunion. 

—The annual summary of British contributions to missionary 
societies has just been completed by Canon Scott Robertson. It is 
as follows : Church of England Foreign Missions, $2,329,080; Church- 
men and Nonconformist societies, $885,370; English and Weleh Non- 
conformist, $1,521,565; Seotch and Irish Presbyterians, $654,875 ; 
total, $5,310,950. 


: : | 
—A new missionary agency for the central provinces of India has r : : ‘ 
It is recommended that a missionary cemmunity, | Pekin by a conspiracy of thieves and officials. 
| is all the more strange and bo!d on account of the idolatrous 


been suggested, 
including men and women, should buy a village and develop native 
industries. Native customs shonld be respected, and the appearance 
of a European colony should be avoided. The mussionaries should 
identify themselves with the people and exercise a moral influence, 








General Hews, 


Congressional.—In tbe Senate, on May 18, the bill author- 
izing the sale of the site of the old post-office in New York 
was reported favorably ; a report favoring the passage of 
the Civil Service Reform bill was presented ; a + ubstitute for 
the House bill relative to bonded distiiled epirits was pre- 
sented.——In the House bills were introduced authorizing 
the eale of the Brooklyn Navy Yard; amendatory of the 
Federal election laws; to reimburse the depositors of the 
Freedmen's Savings and Trust Co.——In the Senate the 
House joint resolution was passed to accept the library of- 
fered by Dr. J. M. Toner, May 19; bills were reported favor- 
ably for public buildings at Rochester and Syracuse, N. Y. 
——The attention of the House was chiefly directed to a de- 
bate on the National Bank Charter bill.——In the Senate, 
May 19, an adverse report was made upon the joint resolu- 
tion tendering the thanks of Congress to Chief-Engineer 
Melville and conferring upon him additiona! rank ; the dis- 
cussion of the Five Per Cent. Land bill was continued with- 
out action.— In the House the Bank Charter Extension bill 
was further debated, but a vote was not reached ; in the case 
of Lowe against Wheeler, from the VIIIth Congressional 
District of Alabama, a report was submitted declaring the 
contestant entitled te the seat.——In the Senate, May 20, 
the Five Per Cent. Land bill was farther discusséd, but went 
over without action. 

Domestic.—A barge was capsized near San Francisco, 
May 19, and several Chinese immigrants were drowned.—— 
In the recent cyclone at McAllister, Indian Territory, one 
hundred and twenty persons were killed or wounded.—aA 
new bill has been framed by the judiciary Committee of the 
State Legislature relating to receivers.——Ex-Judge Joseph 
Mullin, of Watertown, N. Y., died May 19. Delegates to 
the convention of the Greenback party in Pennsylvania held 
a meeting in Harrisburg.——The Democratic Representatives 
at Washington met in caucus and decided to oppose the con- 
sideration of the election cases, May 19.——The Greenback 
Convention at Harrisburg, Pa., nominated a State ticket, 
May 20.——NSix persons were injured by a collision between 
two steamers which were racing near Cleveland, Ohio —— 
Three men were killed, May 22, by an explosion in Buck 
Ridge colliery, Shamokin, Pa.——The inhabitants of Meck- 
lenburgh County, N. C., celebrated the 107th anniversary of 
the Declaration of Independence The railroad miners ut 
Pittsburgh held a meeting and resolved to continue the strike. 

Foreign.—The Dublin police are watching the movements 
of the supposed driver of the car in which the assassins of 
Lord Frederick Cavengish and Under-Secretary Burke rode 
to and from the scene of the murder.——Several of Mr. Lor- 
illard’s horses have been scratched for coming races.— 
Several of the men connected with the Ring Theater, Vienna, 
when it was burned, have been found guilty of contributory 
negligence. ——Six thousand Swedish and Norwegian emi- 








grants are about to sail from England for the United States. | 


——The publisher of the Socialistic journal, the ‘‘ Freiheit,” 
of London, has been arrested for printing an article relating 
to the Dublin murders ——Mr. Lowell opened the Garfield 
Home for Working Girls in London, May 19.——Several of the 





survivors of the ‘‘ Jeannette” sailed May 19 from Liverpool 


| in & moment the frame of the glasses was in a blaze. 
| mystery is explained by the fact that the frame was of cel- 


for New York.——The Canadian Parliament was prorogued 
on the same day.——There is a cabinet crisis at Madrid. 
——A fire at Boyabad, in Asia Minor, destroyed 400 houses. 
——The Mansion House Jewish Relief Fund Committee is 
sending 600 refugees to America weekly.——The Sir Allen 
Young expedition to relieve Leigh Smith will sail on June 1. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 

—It is proposed to revive the pillory in England, for the 
punishment of wife-beaters. 

—Rumor says that 116,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine 
are made every year in New York city. 

-Lord Cavendish, who was recently assassinated in Ire- 
land, during the Rebellion came to this country and spent 
some time in the Army of the Potomac. 

—A shooting affray occurred last week at the State Univer- 
sity, Mizneapolis, Minn., in which a student, who had been 
taking part in some college ‘‘ scrape,’ was shot by the Pro- 
fessor in pursuit of him. The president of the college and 
two professors have been arrested. 

—‘* How did you like my discourse last Sunday ?” asked 
the parson. ‘ To tell you the truth,” replied Fogg, ‘* Il was 
not altogether pleased with your premises; but I was de- 
lighted beyond measure at your conclusion.” The parson 
would give something just to know what Fogg meant.—[Bos- 
ton Transcript. 

—A curious accident nearly destroyed the sight of a Troy 
citizen recently. As he was lighting a cigar, the cord at- 
tached to his eye-glasses took fire; the flame darted up, and 
The 


luloid, which is very inflammable. 

—Among the collectors of contributioris for the ‘‘Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants,” in England, is a collie 
dog. From his collar, which is ornamented with a badge 
announcing his mission, hangs a box to receive donations, 
and be travels, in his work, on the various railway lines, 
under the care of the railway men. It is comforting to 
think that such a treasurer can never become an embdezzler 


| or forger. 


—China is excited over the robbery of the Winter Palace at 
The robbery 
veneration with which the Emperor The 
‘** North China Herald ” says: 

The prize was, no doubt, a tempting one. Massive bronze or cop- 
per chains, plated heavily with gold, and several tons in weight, 
form no contemptible booty, and the fact that this mase of treasure 
was actually seized and carried off by the gang of robbers is enough 
to cause the profoundest suspicion and alarm to the Palace inmates. 
It shows not only that the Son of Heaven is exposed to disloyal at- 
tacks from without, but to the still graver danger of unfaithfulness 
from within, 

—It is asserted by the Natchez (Miss.) ‘‘ Democrat,” that 
the foliowing petition has been circulated in that place. A 
echool-house would be a fitter object for contribution than a 
church, if it is true: 

EGYPT bAPTIS CHURCH. 


Dear Friends and Bretherns We has at once attempted to Rebuild 


is regarded. 





a 


Our church that Was retirely Destroyed by fire caused by some Mis- 
mearin Persons therefore we hereby Require the resistance from 
Each and every one to contribute to usin resistanoe With Whatsoever 
they can gave us from 5c on up to Dollars from one egg on upto 
Dozens. We will receive Chickens ducks or any fou! that can be 
sold for money no reception made with Persons Collard or white 
great or sma!) Godly or ungodly. 

Remember God and Reckonize 

—Are the impossibilities described by the owner of that 
wild imagination, Jules Verne, in his ‘‘ Twenty Thousand 
Leagues under the Sea,” about to be proved verities? If we 
may believe ‘‘ La Nature,” a French scientific journal, they 
are, in this way : 

A Roumanian engineer, M. Theodorescu, has invented a submarine 
ship before which all similiar inventions are said to pale. This ship, 
according to the statement of the inventor, can be guided for twelve 
hours completely under water, the depth of immersion varying from 
between 100 and 300 feet, at the option of the commander. Upon the 
surface the ship can be managed like any other vessel, its rate of 
speed being lees, however, than that of ordinary steamers. The 
diving is done by means of screws vertically, and can be accom- 
plished suddenly or gradually. In the same manner the ship can be 
made to emerge from the water. When the vessel is under water 
enough light is supplied to enable those on board to see any obstacle 
130 feet ahead, and to regulate the ship’s motion accordingly. The 
| air supplied to the vessel is said to suffice for the whole crew for 
about twelve to fourteen hours. In case of need, the air reservoir 
can be filled again, even under water, by means of telescopic tubes 
sent up to the surface. The progress of the vessel, as well as the 
diving, is said to be absolutely noiseless. 

—If this story had not been told in the ‘‘ Scientific Ameri- 
can,”’ which is supposed to deal only in facts, we should 
regard it as an entertaining fabrication. We are not sure 
now but that there may be lurking about it, in an acrostic 
or hidden word, the advertisement of somebody’s patent fire- 
extinguisher : 


your ppi Elder 





It is said that from one of the chief naphtha wells of Russia the 
liquid shoots up as from a fountain, and has formed a lake four miles 
long ard one and a quarter wide. Its depth is, however, only two 
fest. This enormous surface of inflammable liquid recently became 
ignited, and presented an imposing spectacle, the thick black clouds 
of smoke being lighted up by the lurid glare of the central colamn of 
flame, which rose to a great height. The smoke and heat were such 
as to render a nearer approach than one thousand yards’ distance 
impracticable. Suitable means for extinguishing the fire were not at 
hand, and it was feared that the conflagration would spread under- 
grourd in such a manner as to cause an explosion. This supposition 
led many inhabitants of the immediate vicinity to remove to a safer 
distance. The quantity of naphtha on fire was estimated at four and 
a half million cubic feet. The trees and buildings within three miles’ 
distance were covered with thick soot, and this unpleasant deposit 
appeared on persons’ clothes, and even on the food in the adjacent 
houses. Nt only was the naphtha itself burning, but the earth 
which was sxturated with it was also on fire, and ten large establish- 
mcnte, founded st great expense for the development of the trade in 
Lhe article, were destroyed, 
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By Hexry Warp BEecuer. 





TRIED IN ALL POINTS AS WE ARE.* 


( NE of the most difficult things to compass by our 
imagination and our reason is the inner experi- 
ence of our Lord onearth. It is not so very difficult 
if we suppose that he was a man in the same way in 
which other men are men; but if we suppose that he 
had an existence in the heavenly sphere, and that he 
elinquished it, and suffered himself to be inclosed and 
ound by all the limitations of human life, every at- 
empt to run through the recorded history of Christ, 
and single out, as it were, the spiritual element from 
the sensuous—the life of his thought, the life of his 
heart, and the life of his tmagination from the life of 
his bodily organs—it is difficult. The play between 
the one and the other, generally speaking, may be 
said to be beyond the analysis of anybody, but utterly 
impossible to most men; and yet something may ap- 
proach it. 

Now, we are all the time looking in the New Testa- 
ment for the God—or looking in the New Testament, 
if I might say so, for the anti-God. I love to be en- 
kindled with admiration and with awe by the sublimity 
of Christ’s life; Ifeed on that side; his victory, his 

ranscendent purity and spirituality ; but as a way- 

farer I am in many respects more comforted, more fed, 
as the phrase is, by the things in which Christ, if I 
may sO say, was broken down; he was tempted, we 
are told, in all points as we are; and yet it is impossible 
to imagine what a sweep of experience that led him 
into; but there are certain elements in our daily con- 
flict with our disposition and with our circumstances 
that would throw us well-nigh into despair if we were 
obliged to compare ourselves with his ideal and heroic 
life, and see only that. 

I often, in my Western experience, came to chuck- 
holes in the road, where the solid earth had disap- 
peared and left only mud. I knew not how recently 
any one had been through before me; but I watched ; 
and if there were fresh tracks that went in, and fresh 

racks that came out, I thought that if anybody had 
gone through I could go through, and so I plunged 
in; whereas, if the ground lay smooth, and the hole 
seemed treacherously deep, I preferred to take a wide 
circle, and not to run the risk of being swamped. 

Now, it is where persons have gone into difficulty 
and come out victorious that we are to gain courage. 
Their difficulty is our hope. Their victory becomes 
our victory. 

There are several scenes in the life of Christ that 
are very striking to me, and that are medicinal. Every- 
body, I suppose, who is called to work in the religious 
field knows what is the inadequacy of our means to 
effect the ends which we propose. We are so far 
from our own ideal, we have gained so little in any 
one day or in any one week, that it really secms as 
though there was no use in our making any effort. 

By nature I am very courageous and very hopeful; 
but that does not prevent my having a great many 
days when I feel as though all the force I exerted in 
the cause of Christ was wasted; as though in the as- 
sailing of this great world, and rolling back the tide 
of evil, and saving the generations of men, all I could 
do was of no account; as though the little contribu- 
tion that I cast in would not amount to a pinch of sand 
compared to all the sand on the ocean's shore. There 
are days and days and days when I think that it would 
not make any difference whether I died or lived ; that, 
if I live, my life is only one of myriads of lives that 
come to natght. 

Now, when I fook at Christ’s life, the earlier part of 
it seems to me to be a great deal more helpful to-day 
than his ministerial life when the tide was rising. 
What is very curious is that the very first great crisis 
of sadness and discouragement which fell upon Christ 
fell upon him immediately at the point of the climax 
of his popularity. 

His preaching arrested the attention of the people at 
Jerusalem. They came to hear him. They were also 
very much attracted by him. They tried him to sce 
whether he would work on their side or not; to see 
whether they could dine him and wine him, and bring 
him to their party. They hovered around him for this 
purpose. Meanwhile even Herod had heard of him; 
and all around about were signs and tokens, thicker 
and thicker, of Christ’s great success; and this came 
to its climax when the miracle of the breaking of 
bread and the distribution of fishes took place upon 
the north-eastern shore of the Lake of Galilee, where 
that miracle and his presence, added to all that they 
had heard of him, seemed to produce such an impres- 

sion on the minds of men. The whole scene was such 
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that that five thousand people were caught in an en- 
thusiastic fervor not unlike that which prevails during 
our most excited political struggles. . And they 
sought to seize him. ‘‘ Now,” they said to themselves, 
‘‘the man has come. Here he is. We have found the 
king that we have been waiting for; and we will take 
him, and he shall be our leader.” The disciples: were 
caught in the same enthusiasm, and he hid himself, 
and compelled them to go into a boat and put off to 
sea. They wanted, just as much as all the rest, that 
he should be crowned, and take the leadership. They 
being reluctant to go, he used authority, and said, 
“Go! Depart!” and they went; and he came to 
them; and they landed onthe other shore—to find what? 
To find that a great change had taken place. Sometimes 
the temperature goes down forty degrees: and that 
which, at this period of Christ’s history, marked sum- 
mer heat went down to freezing point. He found 
that emissaries from Jerusalem were busy, and that 
the crowd that had just shouted his enthusiastic re- 
ception, now, because he would have nothing to do 
with being king, denounced him as a coward and an 
impostor. They charged him with having backed 
down, and declared there was nothingin him. Secing 
that all were set against him, and being wearied and 
discouraged, he made that northern journey of which 
we have an account. 

Now, do not tell me that he was not discouraged. 
That is the very honey tome. He was tired of men. 
He was tired of the world. He was tired of himself. 
He went away past the cities, past the villages, clear 
up into the borders of Tyre and Sidon, and would not 
that any man should know where he was. 

But he could not be hid, it is said. He sought soli- 
tude; but right before him were the snow-covered tops 
of the mountains; and then and there it was that the 
Syro-Pheenician woman came to him on behalf of her 
daughter; and the scene which followed came the 
nearest being a cruel scene of anything that ever hap- 
pened in his life. He dealt with her just as a man who 
said to himself, ‘‘Oh, all this work is worthless and 
useless,” might be supposed to deal with a person 
who appealed to him for help. It was as if he said to 
her, ‘‘'Go away! Goway! Let me rest.” Still, she 
struck a chord; and the moment she struck it, it 
sounded ; and it was like a chord sounded in heaven ; 
and the outcome of that matchless scene was one of 
the most beautiful passages recorded in the New Tes- 
tament history. 

Then it was that he had his Transfiguration. He 
went upinto the mountains apart—into the foot-hills 
that lay against the mighty mountains back of him; 
and there he was transfigured, as he stood right over 
the glaciers of those snow-clad mountains that reflected 
the glory of heaven on him; and there Moses and 
Elias were hovering over him, and speaking of the 
things he should accomplish ere long; and he com- 
muned with heaven, and rested. And then he came 
down, charging his disciples not to say what they had 
seen. 

At that time he began (this is the first record of it) 
to tell them that he must needs go up unto Jerusalem, 
and that he must be persecuted and condemned, and 
that he must be put to death. Then it was that Peter 
rebuked him, and would not hear a word of it. From 
that moment you will see in his life and speech a 
softened but melancholy firmness as he went up with 
the disciples in his last ascent to Jerusalem. There he 
entered upon another and very distinct stratum of his 
ministry. It wus there, and there chiefly, that he 
entered into the higher spiritual element of his mis- 
sion. 

Now, that discouragement of Christ is an encour- 
agementand a great comfort to me. No strange thing 
has befallen me in the hour of disappointment. Why 
should not I feel disappointed? Christ felt so. What 
a victory was his over time and the world! And what 
a victory will everybody have over time and the world 
who knows how to be patient under disappointment ; 
how to wait, having done all, and to stand; how to 
go on working without hope and then to patiently 
stand still! 

Then, I derive great consolation from the last days 
of Christ, after the masterful antagonism that he had 
waged with the very best spirits of his time, and when 
he was on the eve of closing the mighty drama, so 
sublime that even the pen of a Milton could not depict 
it. We stand before those last days of Christ utterly 
bewildered. There is no parallel to them in human 
experience ; there is almost no guide in the conscious- 
ness of men to lead one through the supposed path of 
his thought and his feeling; but having drawn near 
to the mighty consummation of his dramatic life, and 
having gone into Gethsemane and wrestled with sor- 
row, sorrow threw him—threw him, that is, until his 
anguish called out for something more than himself, 
and angels came and comforted bim. 

There comes a pinch and a point of sorrow when 
every resource which one has at hand is exhausted, 
and a man is obliged to say, “Roll over me, wave; 











fall on me, thunder; destroy me, O sword;” and in 
that very moment the burden rolls off, and the rest 
comes; the moment that there is a willing submission 
of the soul. For it was when he had given up all re- 
sistance, and was willing to drink the cup to the very 
last, saying, ‘‘ Not my will, but thine, be done,” that 
he was rescued. 

There was one more scene unapproachable : when he 
hung upon the cross, when it seemed to him as if God 
himself had gone out, and there was no more light in 
the universe, and he called out, ‘“‘ My God, my Gd, 
why hast thou forsaken me?” And yet, even in that 
he had the victory. It was like the keen flash of the 
lightning, and all was over and ended. 

Now, it is these points of overcoming in the life of 
Christ that are the points of hope and victory in our 
life. If he had never felt the pressure of care or of 
anxiety; if he had never felt despair that we are filled 
with every day; if he had never felt any weary 
anguish or bereavement, he never could have been 
tried in all points as we are, and he never could have 
been in all points a Comforter and a Captain of salva- 
tion tous. The noblest flights of Christ’s life are as 
far above our ordinary understanding and reason as 
the wind is above the comprehension of the sparrow ; 
but those parts of the life of Christ which touch the 
human condition most nearly are priests of consola- 
tion and of nourishment; because if he could be over- 
borne, and suffer, how much more we? And if he 
manifested that there was a way of escape out of all 
these troubles that way has never been closed, and 
never will be as long as Christ is at the right hand of 
God, having put all things under his feet, that he may 
lead sons and daughters to glory. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION:.: 
By Lyman ABporr. 


HE notion that the story of the Transfiguration is 

the story of a dream may be dismissed without 
much argument at the outset. If it was dreamed by 
one of these witnesses, and afterwards narrated by 
him, it is hardly credible that the narrative would have 
been received against the testimony of the other two, 
and a concurrent dream is as much out of the order of 
nature as a supernatural visitation. Like some other 
hypotheses that assume the honorable title of ‘‘ration. 
al,” this one is peculiarly contrary to reason. 

If, however, we accept what is certainly a common 
view of the spirit world, I know not how this episode 
can be interpreted at all. It can only be regarded as an 
event wholly miraculous; equally out of the order of 
nature and of the supernatural. That common view of 
the spirit world is nebulous at best, but it may be 
briefly stated thus: Death isasleep; at death the soul 
goes into a semi-conscious condition and lives in some 
far off Lotus-land of dreams; the body waits in the 
grave the summons of the last trump; in a thousand 
years or a thousand centuries, whenever time shall 
have finished its cycle and the end shall have come, 
the body will rise from its resting-pluce and become 
that soul’s future habitation ; the scattered portions of 
human bodies taken up by grass and grain and incor- 
porated in infinite forms of vegetable and animal life 
will be brought together by the command of God—for 
nothing is too difficult for the Almighty—and then the 
long-broken current of life will begin again. 

* These ashes, too, this little dust, 
A Father's care shall keep, 
Till the last angel rise and break 
The long and dreary sleep.” 

On this notion of death and resurrection we must 
imagine that Moses and Elijah were especially called 
from iong sleep in death for this special interview ; 
what became of them after their premature resurrec- 
tion, whether they waited in loneliness for their com- 
panions or whether they went back to their long 
sleep, I shall leave those to guess who adopt an hy- 
pothesis so crowded with difficulties—rational, inter- 
pretative and moral—as this heart-breaking and wholly 
unscriptural hypothesis seems to me to be. 

As I read the New Testament, there is to the believer 
no break in the continuity of life; no ‘“‘long and dreary 
sleep ;” no waiting for a future and far-off resurrection; 
no ‘* happy land, far, far, away ;” no further use for 
this lame, blind, deaf, ailing, sick body after it is laid 
away in the grave; no conceivable use in preserving 
it by embalming, or stone sarcophagus, or iron casket, 
orclosed tomb. It is the soldier’s tent; his campaign 
is over; he isat home; and the sooner it is made over 
into some new and valuable thing the better. It is the 
immigrant’s wagon ; he has reached his destination ; 
the wagon has served its purpose, but its journeys 
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have come toanend. Knock it to pieces and turn its 
material to good account. Of the resurrection of this 
body, corrupt, decaying, evanescent, the Bible gives 
no hint; on the contrary, it repudiates it in strongest 
terms. When the death-angel appears to the disciple, 
saying, ‘‘ Follow me,” the chains fall off from the long- 
fettered soul; he carries not a link of them away to 
encumber his future freedom. Whether Swedenborg’s 
fancy of a spiritual body be true I know not. Having 
no faith in him as a’prophet, his revelations seem to me 
but the imaginings of a fine and poetic soul. But, 
true or false, the resurrection is accomplished when 
life is ended, and the soul and the breath leave the 
body for ever at ‘the same moment. Thank God it is 
so! Thank God my mind is not to be forever fettercd 
by the conditions imposed upon it by an easily wearied 
brain, nor my heart checked in its aspirations by a 
body gross, and sensuous, and earthy. 

As little authority is there for the notion of the ‘‘happy 
land, far, far away.” The Bible never so represents it. 
The heavenly Jerusalem is a holy city let down to the 
earth. Heaven is at hand. If it has geographical limits 
of any sort, earth is not beyond them. What powers of 
soul-flight to the other and far-off worlds the soul may 
possess, who can tell? What explorations it may make 
into secrets of the universe into which telescope and 
spectroscope pry in vain, who may guess? The stars 
may be other continents whither the emancipated 
wander, as here we travel through foreign countries 
carrying our bodies like heavy and cumbersome bag- 
gage. But whatever other lands may be opened to the 
winged spirits the earth is not closed to them. What- 
ever other companionship may be theirs the companion- 
ship of earth is not denied them. ‘I'hey are all minis- 
tering spirits; we may live and walk in the midst of 
them. If our ears were adjusted to such delicate mu- 
sic we might hear their songs; if our eyes were not so 
gross and sensuous we might perceive their now in- 
visible forms. When the prophet touched the eyes of 
the young man, and he looked up, he saw the horizon 
full of the horses and chariots of the Lord encamped 
around Elisha ; they were not then summoned from a 
far-off land for his protection. When Elisha recalled the 
wandering spirit of the boy to the dead body it had not 
far to travel to return to its earthly tent. When Christ 
called with a loud voice, ‘‘ Lazarus, come forth!” the 
spirit was within hearing and could obey. When Christ 
hung on the cross, with the dying thief beside him, he 
was able to say, ‘‘ This day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise.” No long interval of weary centuries was 
to be first wasted in useless sleep. When Paul, im- 
prisoned at Rome, looked forward with longing to the 
hour of his liberation, it was not that he might find 
Job’s couch, ‘* where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary are at rest,” but that he might ‘ depart 
and be with Christ, which is far better.” That there 
are passages in the Bible which seem to point toa 
great and universal resurrection at some far-off period, 
I frankly concede ; but that this is its general teach- 
ing I vigorously and earnestly deny. All its teaching 
is pictorial. It all speaks of that which to us is in- 
comprehensible. Any clear, definite and accurate 
conception of the spirit world is impossible; but the 
picture of a long rest, a soul living unclad or asleep, 
or waiting in some reception-room of heaven for its 
habiliments, presents far more difficulties to the rev- 
erent student of Scripture than the view which holds 
that the Judgment Day has already dawned; that the 
dead are passing in a continuous procession from earth 
to God’s judgment bar; that death and the resurrec- 
tion are simultaneous; that the separation between 
earth and heaven is a narrow partition, and death is 
but the swinging of the door; and that the dead are 
living, more truly living than we, and living often close 
at hand: so close that we are surrounded by them as 
by 4 clotid of witnesses; so close that the evil spirits 
breathe into our souls pestiferous imaginations and 
blasphemous thoughts; so close that we have need to 
arm ourselves not merely against flesh and blood, but 
also against the prince of the power of the uir, against 
wicked spirits in high places; so close, too, that mo- 
thers still keep watch and ward over their children, 
and the friend still serves by subtle influences as 
guide and inspiration of his friend. Oh, mother, lay- 
ing down at last your weary burden, and only too 
glad to lay it down but that you cannot bear to be 
separated from the children whose strength is so small 
and whose need is so great, who ever told you that 
you are to be separated from them? They shall be 
separated from you; but you shall not be separated 
from them. 

Accepting this conception of the spirit world—as a 
world all about us, as a world in which we live, as a 
world from which we are separated only by our own 
dullness of sense and heaviness of vision—the story of 
the Transfiguration ceases to be a strange episode, a 
breaking in upon nature and the supernatural; rather 
it will seem strange that many a follower of Christ has 
not known a like experience of communion with the 
sainted and risen dead. 








Christ was accustomed to retire from the haunts of 
men, even from the companionship of his own disci- 
ciples, and spend all night in prayer among the hills of 
Galilee. Of these secret and sacred communirgs this 
story of the Transfiguration gives us our only glimpse. 
On this occasion he took his three most intimate 
friends with him, and they saw, and have recorded for 
us, the story of his night watchings. We are not to 
think of his praying as a Jacob-like wrestling with God. 
The spirit of bis only prayer forbids such a conception 
of his night communings. The Lord’s prayer is the 
language of petition, but also of quiet and calm assur- 
ance. His intercessory prayer, in the seventeenth 
chapter of John, is a thanksgiving, but the thanks- 
giving of onc to whom intimacy with the Father is no 
rare experience but a perpetual joy. Even the agony 
in Gethsemane, so far as the very brief account gives 
us any true knowledge of it, was a wrestling with his 
own bodily nature, not a wrestling with God, and his 
prayer was ever the same in its triumphant refrair, 
“Thy will, not mine, be done.” These nights of 
prayer were nights of communion; nights in which 
the obscurity of sense was cleared away, and the half 
enfranchised soul saw and communed with the souls 
that were wholly freed from the dimness and darkness 
of the flesh, and most of all with the Father, whom no 
eye of flesh ever has seen or ever ‘can see. And on 
the one occasion when his three friends were permit- 
ted to share his place of prayer with him they caught 
also the inspiration of his spirit, and beheld two of the 
cloud of witnesses that were watching over them; that 
are ever watqhing over us. 

If, however, this incident thus interpreted affords us 
a new sense of the reality and the presence of the spirit 
world, it also guards us against gcing cut of the activ- 
ities of an earthly existence to indulge in reveries and 
dreams concerning the invisible. Their presence may 
well serve as an inspiration; their ministry may be 
real and helpful; but we may not turn aside from 
present duty for converse with them. If ever any of 
us are inclined to listen to the voices of the voiceless 
dead, the one voice which speaks to us out of the cloud, 
—and the only voice—is, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased ; hear ye him.” If we are ever 
inclined to turn our longing eyes toward this impalpa- 
ble world, and seek for some materialized form of the 
invisible dead, we may well remember that the glimpse 
of the law-giver and the prophet was but a glimpse, 
and that when the disciples’ eyes were open they saw 
no one save Jesus only. If we are inclined to abide on 
the Mount of Vision, and substitute spiritual ecstasy 
for practical duty, we shall do well to recall the throng 
that waited at the foot of the Mount for Jesus’s return, 
bringing power of healing for the demoniac boy, and 
to remember that the poor we have always with us, 
and that the hours of inspiration are meant to equip 
us with a larger sympathy, a broader human love, and 
a profounder curative and healing faith as a prepara- 
tion for the work of casting the devil out of those who 
abide in the valley. 

QUESTIONS. 

Where else is this incident recorded? Compare the 
different accounts and note the difference. 

Which of the three eye-witnesses refers to it, and 
where is the reference ? 

What reason have you for thinking it was not a 
dream ? 

What other incidents in Scripture indieate the exist- 
ence of spirits and their nearness to us? 

What was there peculiar about the death of Elijah 
and Moses ? 

What peculiar abcut their respective characters ? 
What do they respectively represent ? 

What conclusions can be fairly drawn from this inci- 
dent, respecting the spirit world? respecting the recog- 
nition of friends in heaven? respecting the resurrec- 
tion of the body? respecting the nature and value of 
prayer? respecting the relations of states of devotion 
to practical life? respecting the character and power 
of Christ ? 

8. 8. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CentraL Tuoucntr.—Jesus as the King of kings. 

ist. To talk about kings sometimes disguising them- 
selves. 

Ask the children if they have ever heard stories 
about kings, or seen pictures of them. Ask them if 
they would choose to be kings if they could. Why? 
These questions will probably lead them to talk about 
the rich possessions and privileges of kings. Ask 
them if they would know a king if they should see 
him on the street. How? ‘‘ By his crown and beauti- 
ful clothes.” Tell them that it used to be the habit of 
kings to dress sometimes like poor people, even like 
beggars, and go among their people to find out whether 
or not they were obeying the king’s laws, and whether 
or not they were the king’s friends. Tell them that 
sometimes the king found good friends; he would 
then throw off his common clothes, and let his beautiful 








kingly ones be seen. Then how the people would 
rejoice! 

21. To teach how Jesus’s glory shone through the 
disguise of his humanity at the Transfiguration. 

Ask the children who is the greatest king that has 
ever lived in this world. They will probably answer 
“Jesus.” Ask what name is given to him, because 
he is the greatest king. ‘‘The King of kings.” 
Where is the home of the King of kings? When did 
Jesus look like a poor man, and not like the great king 
that he was? Who would have thought him the great 
king that he was? Who would have thought hima 
great king when he lay in the manger, a helpless 
babe? Who would have thought him a great king 
when he was a little boy obeying Mary? Who would 
have thought him a great king when he said, ‘‘Tbe 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the heaven have 
nests; but the Son of man hath not where to Jay bis 
head"? Who would have thought him a great king 
when he hung on the cross ? 

Tell the children that the great King of kings did 
not become so poor, and come to live among the 
people, to see whether or not they were obeying his 
laws, but rather to teach them how to obey his laws. 
‘In that he himself hath suffered, being tempted, he 
is able to succor (help) them that are tempted.” Tell 
the children that many of the people who saw Jesus 
nearly every day would not believe that he was the 
King of kings, because he seemed so meek and 
lowly. Let the teacher now tell in glowing words 
how he was revealed in all his glory on the Mount of 
Transfiguration. He did not then look like a com- 
mon map, but like a king in glorious beauty ; so great 
was his glory that Peter, James and John could not 
look at him; great ones, Moses and Elijah, came from 
heaven to stand/near him, and even the Father spoke, 
saying, ‘‘ This is my beloved Son.” 

3d. To teach that the King of kings will come to 
Visit us. 

Ask the children if they do not wish they had been 
living in the world when the King of kings was here. 
Ask if they would not have liked to see his shining 
brightness. Tell them that he has promised to visit 
each one of them if they wish him tocome. Let the 
teacher read from Revelations iii., 20, Jesus’s offer to 
come. Recall what the voice of the Father said to the 
Apostles on the mountain. Say that those words were 
meant for us too. Ask the children to tell what are 
some of the Jaws of the King of hings that we must 
hear and obey. If they do not know, read some of 

Jhrist’s precep!s from the Bible. 








Hooks aud Authors, 


THE RELIGION OF EGYPT.' 

Dr. Tiele of Leiden has prepared a comparative 
history of Egyptian and Mesopotamian Religions, of 
which this volume is the first portion. ‘The second 
portion will comprise the history of the religions of 
Babyion and Assyria, of Yemen, of Harran, of Phen’. 
cia, and of Israel. The aimis not to produce a religious 
history of these ancient nations, but merely a history 
of their religions. While the work does not claim to 
be exhaustive in its chosen field, it is quite full and 
neglects no important department. It is, how- 
ever, distinctively a history, not a description, or a 
philosophical treatise, or a compend of doctrines 
or of observances, yet its historic design necessitated 
something of all the above; and especially the philoso- 
phy which was the ground of the religious develop- 
ment is set forth in its relation to the successive 
stages of the national belief. The analyses of the con- 
ceptions derived from natural objects and forces and 
personified as gods, and the tracing of the bewildering 
mutations and interchanges of these deities, with the 
strange and solemn mysticism which took its immense 
range in this dense thicket of personified abstractions, 
is conducted with rare profoundness and skill. This, 
with the closing chapter on the character and moral 
results of the whole religion, will be found probably 
the most valuable feature of the book for the general 
student. ‘The presentation is scientific, and only an 
Egyptologist is adequate to weigh the evidence on 
many points wh'ch are advanced in conjecture, and 
on which this writer gives opinions differing from his 
predecessors on this most diflicult field. The tone of the 
work, while not dogmatic, is independent ; and there is 
a noticeable coolness and judicial balance, with an 
absence of criticism from either the Christian or mod- 
ern philosophical point of view. The book will cer- 
tainly have an important place in the growing dis- 
cussion on the field of comparative religion. 

This author dates the beginning of civilization in 
the Nile delta as early as 8 c 4000, and he shows the 





1 History of the Eyyptian Religion. By Dr. C.P. Tiele. Trans- 
lated from the Dutch by James Ballingal, (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) 
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people as Hamitic. He depicts theconstantly shifting 
relations between upper and lower Egypt, the suc- 
cessive transfers of power from one to the other, the 
influence of the chief cities which were seats of wor- 
ship. He shows the civilization as in thorough identi- 
fication with the religion, and the religion as essentially 
unchanging for thousands of years, while its forms 
and symbols were plastic to each successive touch. 
He brings to light the monotheism which underlay the 
gross and monstrous polytheism; and he proffers a 
philosophical reconciliation between the two, which 
in its general principles may well find acceptance. 
Yet we cannot accord with his estimate of this nature 
worship whose manifold deities were the mere mani- 
festations of one central, constant, eternal abstraction : 
he deems this essentially a ‘‘spiritual monotheism” ; 
we incline to view it, with Chabas, as a ‘special 
kind of pantheism.” We would consent to call 
it either a spiritual pantheism, or an _ abstract 
and lifeless monotheism; it may even be termed 
a mystic theanthropism. Also, we fail to see the 
proof from either philosophy or history of what is 
called the ‘‘ pure morality” of this religion, unless the 
standard of comparison be the unspeakably disgusting 
aud polluted systems of some nations in western Asia 
and (primitively) southern Europe. Was this morality 
purer than that of ancient China, with which it has 
perhaps a kinship? Was it as pure as the Zarathus- 
tran? How immeasurably does it fall short of the 
system set forth in Israel! Points like these, however, 
do not affect the value of this author’s general contri- 
bution. We may note that he entirely discards the 
theory of a ‘‘double theology,” esoteric and exoteric ; 
and we think with strong reason. 

The translation from the Dutch is clear, and, by the 
author’s testimony, faithful. But we may doubt 
whether in a scientific discussion such colloquialisms 
should have place as ‘‘ pretty fully gone into”; ‘leave 
Egypt for good”; or such a word as ‘‘reliabie”; or the 
phrase ‘open up” (might it not have been laterally 
also?); or along with” (instead of with) applied to*prin- 
ciples, acts, etc., as though to indicate the important 
fact that the principle, act, or person referred to did 
not enter the affair perpendicularly, transversely or 
sidewise, but distinctly lengthwise. ‘Along with” 
may have its proper place, but it has crowded out the 
simple with; and after some years of patience along 
with this abuse, we submit the case, not along with, 
but perpendicularly with, our protest against having 
always to read ‘‘ along” along with ‘ with.” 


ONESIMUS.' 

This is one of that class of book of which we have 
had several during the last few years, in which fic- 
tion and philosophy are commingled ; in which, rather 
let us say, philosophy is taught under the guise of 
fiction. The story is autobiographical inform. Ones- 
imus, the slave of whom St. Paul writes in the 
Epistle to Philemon, tells the story of hislife. We can- 
not regard the book as a very brilliant success, either 
in a literary or philosophical point of view. The 
reader never forgets that he is reading a story; there 
are some vivid pictures of an intellectual, social life of 
the first century, but they are palpable pictures. The 
realism which pervades such a work of art as Kings- 
ley’s ‘‘Hypatia” is almost wholly wanting. You 
never forget that the book is written by a nineteenth 
century Londoner. Asa philosophical treatise it is 
not profound. We would say that the object of the 
author (certainly one of his incidental objects) is to 
show how the miraculous narrations of the New Testa- 
ment grew from purely mythical foundations. The 
uninstructed reader will be readily deceived by the 
contrast which Onesimus draws between supposed 
earlier and later traditions, and will not know that for 
their existence there is no evidence except in the imag- 
ination of the author. An illustration of the method 
of the book may be afforded by a brief extract : 

Whereas they assert that their ancient Lawgiver gave them bread 
called manna, and water from the rock, this they mean literally; 
bat whereas they say that Christus was in no way inferior to him, for 
that he also gave them * bread from heaven” and “ living water,” yea 
also and (as some add) “‘ wine instead of water,” all these phrases 
are to be taken, not according to the letter, but (most say) spiritually. 
Yet some of these relations my friend the leather-cutter accepts as 
literally true, and his opinion will soon prevail; such confusion is 
there between the figures of speech and facts of history in the 
minds of the illiterate. Again, when the teachers epeak of being 
“delivered from death” they mean (for the most part) not that 
which we call death, but rather the decay and corruption of the soul ; 
and in the same way, when they speak of the unclosing of the ears 
of the deaf, and the eyes of the blind, and of making the lame to 
walk in the straight path ; in all these cases their meaning (and the 
meaning of the prophets) is to speak of the things of the soul. Yet 
even these the common sort have begun to interpret not of the soul 
but of the body, and hence have arisen already many perversions of 
the history of the acts of Christus. 

The difficulty about this mythical theory of the origina- 
tion of the Gospel narrative has often been pointed out 
by Biblical scholars. There is abundant evidence that 





' Onesimus ; Memoirs of a Disciple of St. Paul. 
** Philochristus."’ (Roberts Brothers.) 


By the author of 


the Four Gospels eaisted substantially as we have them 
now at the end of the first century; that is, within 
fifty or sixty years afterthe death of Christ. This 
does not give time for the growth ofa myth. There 
are in the book some spiritual passages of great beauty 
and power and some pen-and-ink portraits of con- 
siderable vigor, but the picture of Paul is very disap- 
pointing. On the whole, we do not think this work 
will add anything to Mr. Abbott’s reputation. 


The’ Old Regime ; Court, Salons and Theatres. By Catherine 
Charlotte, Lady Jackson. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
No despotism ever enriched itself at the cost of a nation’s 
life more unscrupulously than did the administration of 
Louis XIV. make itself powerful and splendid at the expense 
of the French people. France, during that long reign, was 
simply a background for Versailles. Taine, with marvelous 
vividness of touch, has reproduced that magnificent court 
life, and has shown how a fine spectacle and an imposing 
show were perfected by concentrating the wealth, rank and 
intellect of a nation at a single center. It was a ruinous 
policy from every point of view; but, for obvious reasons, 
it secured the finest and most complete social effect the world 
has ever seen. It is doubtful if so brilliant, so versatile, and 
so thoroughly organized a society will ever be seen again, 
because it is highly improbable that the unnatural conditions 
which made such a society possible will ever reappear. 
France, of the age of Louis XIV. and of the succeeding 
years of the rule of the Regent and of Louis XV., has, there- 
fore, the charm of an elegant civilization which is as utterly 
past as thatof Pompeii. Lady Jackson has evidently made 
a careful study of French social life during this brilliant 
period, and has succeeded admirably in reproducing its essen- 
tial features in this very entertaining volume.,Courts, salons, 
theaters, the king’s household, the reigning beauties, the gay 
men of the world, the literary people, the aetors reappear in 
very effective portraiture; and the movement of that cor- 
rupt but fascinating age goes forward under the very eyes of 
the reader. It is safe tosay that vice was never more ele- 
gantly gilded by charm of manner and brilliancy of intellect 
than during the years of the old regime. The corruption 
was well-nigh universal. It was ‘‘ had form” to be faithful 
or even attentive to one’s wife, intrigue was the habitual pur- 
suit of the most accomplished men and women, kings knelt 
beside their mistresses to receive the communion, and there 
was almost no pretense of respect for the moralities. Litera- 
ture and society were in close alliance, and the salons were 
enriched by the splendid wit and fancy of conversationalists 
of the very highest class. Lady Jackson has written a some- 
what sketchy but very effective history of this age, and her 
book is net without elements of deeper interest. 

Last Days of Knickerbocker Life in New York. By Abram 
C. Dayton. (George W. Harlan, New York.) This volume 
was written in 1871 and is now published after the decease of 
the author. Heis remembered by many as an interesting 
companion, full of stories of old New York. The city as it 
was a half céntury ago is presented here in a clear, simple 
and very attractive style. Men, places, customs are recalled 
in vivid pictures. Prince Street was on the verge of civiliza- 
tion. Harlem, the present Twelth Ward, was far away, an 
expanse of fields, and sold as farming land by the acre. 
Third Avenue was the trotting road, with Bradshaw's Hotel 
at its upper end; the old house now standing at the north- 
west corner of 125th Street and Third Avenue, shorn of 
piazza and filled with tenants dispensing drugs, etc. Portions 
of the book are written with the ease and in the style of 
Irving. The author does not seem to favor the churches and 
ministers of modern days, though he describes the churches 
and dominies of yore and declares that ‘‘the old time Knick- 
erbocker Sabbath was, in very truth, a day especially set 
apart for worship. The law of society so decreed, and public 
opinion was a stern master then, so woe betide the man, 
woman or child who dared to disobey or disregard its strin- 
gent rules. From early dawn all secular affairs were religi- 
ously abstained from, the family meals were but cold colla- 
collations of Saturday baked meats—it was decreed that 
man-servant and maid-servant should rest. No sound save 
the tolling of the church bell broke the awful stillness.” We 
can with difficulty think of Grace Church as a plain, square 
brick structure with no turret, no steeple, not even the usual 
cross to designate its particular denomination or to distin- 
guish it from an overgrown school-house. Old and young 
will enjoy these pages, and long, doubtless. for some ele- 
ments of old Knickerbocker life again. The extensive 
changes of the last ten years, since the manuscript was writ- 
ten, make some statements and descriptions old that were 
meant to be modern. 

William Carey. By James Culiross. (New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son.) This is the fourth volume in the series 
entitled ‘‘ Heroes of Christian History,” and one of the best. 
The subject of it was a very remarkable man and he has 
found an appreciative biographer, who tells his story well, 
with a fine interspersing of relevant matter. As the pioneer 
of the modern era of missionsin England he would be worthy 
of remembrance. But he was more than that. He was one 
who from acobbler'’s bench rose to a place of peerless schol- 
arship asa linguist, of most self-sacrificing and devoted life, 
of great faith and courage in the face of weighty and in- 
solent opposition from those who ought to have been his 
staunchest helpers, and who, from his retired parish, un- 
known to the world, moved all England, and made a place 
for missions in the heart of the Church, where the Bride of 
Christ had none. It is a good sign that the Church is not 
willing to let her heroes fall out of remembrance. This life 
of Carey will kindle the breast of this age, if only it will 
make a place for it long enough to give it a faithful perusal. 
The Church of our day has not got beyond the need of such 
sely-denying examples ; and he does a good service for his 
time who helps to keep such lives before the world. Would 





that every young man in our colleges and seminaries would 


read the life of Carey by James Culross. Let it also go into 
al] our Sunday-schoo! libraries and be read. 

Religion and Philosophy in Germany. By Heinrich 
Heine. Translated from the German by John Snodgrass, Jr. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) This volume, which 
takes its place as No. XXVIII. of the Philosophical Library, 
is probably as witty a treatise as was ever written upon so 
graveatheme. Heine’s wit sparkled to the very last, and 
although its finest play is not to be found in these pages, it 
certainly nowhere else shows greater audacity. Heine's 
mind was of that original cast which clothes all its produc- 
tions with a personal interest, whatever may be their value 
from a technical point of view. This treatise is far from 
being a profound philosophieal discussion of the relavions of 
philosophy and religion in Germany, but it is full of pene- 
trating insight into the subject, and abounds in bits of sar- 
castic and humorous writing which keep the interest of the 
reader fixed to the very end. The ability and grasp of Heine 
are shown in the bold outlines which he draws and the broad 
and sweeping generalizations which he makes concerning 
the widest and deepest movements of German thought. The 
work may not be taken as a guide, but may well serve as a 
stimulating and suggestive companion in the field. 

After the Freshet. By the Rev. Edward A. Rand. (Bor- 
ton: D. Lothrop & Co.) Wehave no disposition to ‘call, 
Halt! to Mr. Rand's busy pen, and this volume will stimu- 
late the call for more. He is a helpful writer for our young 
people. All the characters in his books are not above re- 
proach ;: if they were they would not be true to life; but the 
triumph of the good and the failure of the plots of the wicked 
make the volumes healthful. In this story a noble youth 
rises by virtue of a sterling Christian character from obscu- 
rity to success in life, and defeats the designs of a wicked 
and envious man. It is one of the V. I. F. series, and will 
quicken all that is good in its readers. 





LITERARY NOTES. 

—The *‘ Charles Dickens Birthday Book " is now ready. 

—Miss Virginia W. Johnson belongs to the ranks of hand- 
some novelists. 

—A fine portrait of Friederich Froebel has been issued by 
Milton Bradley & Co. 

—It is said that 30,000 copies of Zola’s ‘‘ Pot-Bouille” were 
sold in Paris on the day of publication. 

—Judge Tourgee is presently to begin a new novel, ‘* Hot 
Ploughshares,” in his Philadelphia paper. 

—‘* Broom drills” have become such a fashionable diversion 
that a manual of tactics has been published by C. T. Dilling- 
ham. 

—Houghton, Miillin & Co. publish a new edition of a 
‘* Satchel Guide for the Vacation Tourist in Europe,”’ which 
has some excellent features. 

—The ink must have got pretty low in Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope’s inkstand to allow him to write such a pointless story 
as ‘‘ Why Frau Frohman raised her Prices.” 

—Routledge & Sons have begun a ‘‘ Young People’s Li- 
brary,” to include such standards as ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” 
Grimm's and Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales," etc. 

—Mr. W. H. Ripley, of Concord, N. H., is writing a new 
book on the White Mountains, which will have to be very 
good to go ahead of Starr King’s and 8. A. Drake's. 

—We do not know why the Rev. J. B. Gross should need 
to write a book on ‘‘Sin Reconsidered and Illustrated.” 
That subject is up before us in new editions every day. 

—A. D. F. Rando'ph & Co. have issued a very attractive 
little volume entitled ‘‘ Red Letter Days; A Memorial and 
Birthday Book,” compiled by the late Frances Ridley Hay- 
ergal, 

—Mrs. Holt’s last historical tale of the fifteenth century, 
** At ye Grene Griflio,” is founded on an episode in the life of 
the Princess Anne, who afterward wedded the Duke of Glou- 
cester. 

“ L’Art,” of which J. W. Bouton sends out the twerty- 
eighth velume, is full of fine etchings after ancient and mod- 
ern masters, several admirable portraits and some excellent 
sketches. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. announce that 70,000 copies have al- 
ready been subscribed for by the trade of their 100,000 copies 
edition, in cheap form, of E. P. Roe’s ‘ Barriers Burned 
Away.” 

—Mr. Bancroft’s new volumes on the ‘ History of the 
Formation of the Constitution of the United States,” while 
published separately, form really the llth and 12th volumes 
of his ‘* History of the United States.” 

—The new edition of Mr. Dixon Kemp's ‘‘ Manual of Yacht 
Sailing,’’ has been enlarged about one half, and is now fairly 
indispensable to all yachtsmen. The same author’s treatise 
on ** Yacht Designing’ goes well with it. 

—Mr. G. Phillips Bevan's ‘Statistical Atlas of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland,” is now complete, in one super-royal 
folio, half Russia, at $50. The whole atlas contains forty- 
five maps, accompanied by copious letter-press. 

—One may find pleasant German pictures in Miss Peard’s 
new novel, ‘‘ Castle and Town,” just published by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. Miss Peard is an English writer, but she 
writes a German novel as if to the manner born. 

—Sir Thomas Brassey’s first volume on the “‘ British Navy” 
has twenty-five full-page illustrations and 311 weodcuts in 
the text, explanatory of the subject, which is ‘‘ Shipbuilding 
for the Purposes of War.” It was Sir Thomas Brassey’s wife 
who wrote that happy book, ‘‘ The Voyage of the Sunbeam.” 

—Mr. John Bartlett, the author of the ‘' Dictionary of 
Quotations” aud the ‘‘Shakespeare Phrase-Book,” is the 
owner of a large library of books on anglers and angling, of 
which he has just had printed for private distribution a 
handsome catalogue. 

—Everybody in Boston is wondering who the author is of 
‘*The Reverend Idol,” a new anonymous novel just published 
by J. R. Osgood & Co. A distinguished Boston divine is the 
hero of it. You will not read half a dozen pages without 





knowing which divine. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN STATESMEN: 
1. John Quincy Adams. 


By Joun T. Morse, JR. 


2. Alexander Hamilton. 


By Henry Casot Lovage, 


3. John C. Calhoun. 
By Dr. H. Von Ho.st. 


Admirable brief biographies of leading American 
Statesmen, in connection with the political history 
of the country. Beautiful library books, 16mo, 
gilt top, $1.25 each. 








Niagara and Other Poems, 


By GeorGcE Hoveuron, author of * The Legend of 
St. Olaf’s Kirk.” Square 18mo, fall gilt, $1.00. 
Those who have read Mr. Houghton’s previous 
book, “St. Olaf’s Kirk,” will gladly welcome this 
new volume, which can hardly fail to increase the 
writer’s fame and enlarge the circle of his admiring 
readers, 


The Gypsies. 


With Sketches of the Fnglish, Welsh, Russian, and 
Austrian Romany. Including Papers on the 
Gypsy Language. By Cuarves G. LELAND, 
author of * The English Gypsies and their 
Language,” etc. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


Mr. Leland embodies in this book the results of 
many year-’ study of the gypsies, their origin, lan- 
yuage, and life, and has produced & most valuable 
and interesting work. 


Satchel Guide, 1882. 


A Satchel Guide forthe Vacation Tourist in Europe. 
Revised Edition for Issz. A compact itinerary 
of the British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Ger- 
many and the Khine, Switzerland, France, 
Austria and Italy. With maps. 1l6mo, roan, 
flexible. $2.00, 


A Comprehensive Commen- 
tary on the Quran. 


Comprising Sale’s Translation and Preliminary Dis- 
course, with additional Notes and Emendations. 
T ogether with a complete Index to the Text, 
Prelimivary Discourse, and Notes. By the 
Rev. E. M. Wuerry, M.A. Vol. I. Vol. 
X XIX. in the Philosophical Library. vo, gilt 
top. 4 


A work of great value to all who are interested in 
the Koran, or in Comparative Religion. 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 W. 23d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 
ORIENT SUNBEAMS; ©, From the 


Porte to the Pyramids by Way of Palestine 
By SamvueEL 8. Cox. Octavo, illustrated. $2. 


ARCTIC SUNBEAMS ; ©, From Broad- 
way to the Bosphorus by Way of the North 
Cape. By SamuEt 8. Cox. Octavo, illustrated. 
$2. 

** We commend this agreeable book to the public 
attention it merits. Mr. Cox is not only an able 
and vigilant statesman, but he is an accomplished 
scholar.”—(N. Y. Sun. 


THE NAVAL WAR OF 1812: A Fis- 
tory of the U.S. Navy during the last War with 
Great Britain, By THEopoRE RoosEveELT. 
Syo, with numerous diagrams. $2.50. 





“ The great aim of ‘the author is accuracy. We 
migs the fire of James and the picturesque descrip- 
tion of Cooper, but we have a truthful and impar- 
tial narrative, and one that is sufficiently lively to 
interest and delight the reader.”—[{N. Y. Herald. 


*.* New Catalogue of Spring Publications and 
list of the KNICKERBOCKER Series of American 
copyright novels and the TRANSATLANTIC Series of 
select English and Continental novels sent on ap- 
plication. 





THE 


LIFE EVERLASTING. 


What is it? Whence ts it? Whose isit? 
By J. H. PETTINGELL, A. M., 


Author of ‘‘ Homiletical Index,” ‘‘ Theological Tri- 
lemma,” etc., etc. 
WITH A COPIOUS SYMPOSIUM, 
in which 20 representative men—OClergymen, Lay- 
en, Profes ors, Doctors, and Scholars—of various 
chanchan in Europe and America, unite with the 
author in giving their own views of the Christian 
a 6 of the immortality of man 
= whole constituting 6 most iost thorough and ex- 





is now exciting 
such general inquiry, over published. Just out 
Press. Weli boun 800 pp. Price by mail, $2 


Liberal discount » the quan May be ordered 
of booksellers nt by the qu divexiy of the publisher, 


J.D. BROWN i i St, 
Or, BE. AEE. yy =. 930 Market St., Phila., Pa, 





MACMILLAN & CO’8 NEW — 





A SPECIAL AMERICAN EDITION OF 


SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY — UN- 
ABRIDGED: 


An Etymological Dictionary of the Eng- 


ta Language. 


By the Rev. Warrier W. Sxeat, M.A., Elrington and Bosworth Professor of | 
Saxon in the University of Cambridge. (Oxford Clarendon Press.) Feap. 
cloth, pp. xxvili—799. $2.50. 

‘*Tts merits are those of laborious and conscientiously accurate research, guided by profound learn- 
ing and never-failing sagacity.”—[H. Sweet in the Academy. 


SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY — UN- 
ABRIDGED. 
SPECIAL AMERICAN EDITION. 
One vol., fcap. 4to, cloth, pp. xxviii—799. $2.50. 
“It will be honorably distinguished as the first thoroughgoing attempt to write the history of 
every word in the language. He has laid down the lines of an etymological dictionary so well 


and accurately that little will remain for his successors but to fill in his omissions and correct his occa- 
sional errors.”—{English Independent. 


SKEAT’S ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY — UN- 
ABRIDGED. 
SPHCIAL AMERICAN EDITION. 
One vol., feap, 4to, cloth, pp. xxviii—799. 
‘* A work of enormous and self-denying labor, and quite unusual erudition, which should be a 


national! possession.” {London Daily News. 
‘* A valuable aid toward the scientific study of English etymology.”—[ Atheneum. 


$2.50. 





A CHEAP AMERICAN EDITION OF 


MASSON’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
A COMPENDIOUS 


Dictionary of the French Language 


Frenon-EnGuisHh—EnGuisu-Frencu. Adapted from the Dictionary of Prof. Alfred 
Elwall. Followed by a List of the principal Diverging Derivations. Contain- 
ing Chronological Tables of the History of French Literature ; a List of the 
principal Chronicles and Memoirs of the History of France ; Synoptical Tables 
of the principal Chansons de Geste, and of the French Medisval Diaiects ; the 
French Republican Calendar; Tabie of French Coins, Measures and Weights, 
etc., etc. By Gustave Masson. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


The Reign of William Rufus and the 
Accession of Henry the First. 


By Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., LL.D., author of the ‘‘History of 
the Norman Conquest,” etc. (Oxford Clarendon Press.) 2 vols., 8vo, $8. 








Second Edition Now Ready. 
The Voyage of the Vega 
ROUND ASIA AND EUROPE. 


With a Historical Review of Previous Voyages along the 
North Coast of the Old World. 


By Baron A. E. Von Norpgnsk16.p, 
Commander of the Expedition. Translated by ALEXANDER 
‘* Nordenskiéld’s Arctic Voyages.” With Five Portraits on Steel and nearly 
400 Woodcut Illustrations and Maps. One volume, 8vo, cloth, $6. 


‘* We have said that Baron Nordenskidld’s work is far more than a mere narrative of the voyage 
of which he was the crganizer and commander. Not only does he give an exhaustive account of al! 
previous voyages to those regions, but enters into the amplest details as to the scientifie results achieved 
up to the present time. The work is thus a mine of universal! richness to the student of science, while 
it is so written as to be not only ee but —— to any ordinarily intelligent reader.”- (Nature. 


The Growth of English 


Commerce. 


By W. Cunnincuam, M.A. 
12mo, $3. 


It is the study of English history from a new standpoint. . - The book is full of instruction for 
the American business man, as showing the immutable laws that underlie the operations of legitimate 
enterprise.—[New York Journal of Commerce. 


Irish Essays and Others. 


By Matruew Arnoitp. 12mo, $1.75. 


But his lucidity of style, the graces of his literary manner, and his virility of thought will com- 
mend these new essays to his own circle of admirers in America, if not in England.—{New York Tribune. 


Lesuiz, author of 


Industry and 








DICKENS'S DICTIONARIES. 
DICTIONARY OF LONDON, 50 cents. 
DICTIONARY OF THE THAMES, 50 cents. 
CONTINENTAL A B C RAILWAY GUIDE, 35 cents. 





MACMILLAN’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
NEW VOLUMES: 
FLITTERS, TATTERS AND THE COUNSELLOR, and other Sketches. By 
the Author of ‘‘Hogan, M. P.” #1. 
TWO YEARS AGO. By Cuantes Kivestzy. Price, $1. 
WESTWARD HO! By Cuaries Kinesiey. $1. 
JOHN INGLESANT. By J. H. Smorruovse. #1. 


MACMILLAN & CO,, 


No. 112 Fourth Avenue; New York, 











A FINE STEEL PORTRAIT 
OF MR. LONGFELLOW, 
With a Poem on MR. LONGFELLOW by 
DR. HOLMES, 
An Essay by O. B. FROTHINGHAM, 


and @ ‘* Decoration Day" poem (new) by 
MR. LONGFELLOW, 





in the 


JUNE ATLANTIC. 


35 cents. For Sale Everywhere. 


Mailed on receipt of price by 


‘HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East (7th Street, N. Y. _ 
ROSE PORTER’S 
SUMMER GLEANINGS 


Sbould be examined by everyone who intends to 
spend the summer in the country. 


|} ASPACE FOR PRESSED FLOWERS, 


A SPACE FOR A SKETCH, 
A SPACE FOR DAILY JOTTINGS 
AN APPROPRIATE SELECTION FOR EACH 
DAY OF THE SUMMER, 
Nove! and attractive in binding. Cloth, $1.75. Linen 
(plain for decoration), $3.60. Leather, $8.50 


Mailed to any address, postpaid, on receipt of the 
price, 


WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 


NEW Y ORK. 


Now fiead we 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA 


By Rev. R. LOWRY and W, H. DOANE. 


NEW SONGS OF GREAT SUPERIORITY 
FOR THE SERVICE OF 


Song in the Sunday-School, 


339 NUMBERS OF THE BEST WRITERS 
MUSIC BY FAVORITE COMPOSERS 


The book is very convenient in size and 
shape, and may be easily carried in the 
pocket 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100 Copies. 


SF" A Copy in p aper cover sent on receipt of 25 cts, 


ct?" Specimen page # free on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 BAST NINTH S8T., 81 RANDOLP. 
NEW YORK. CHIC AGO” 


qi If Ml I R Sunday School, Musical 
‘oy ASSEMBLIES 


OR CONVENTIONS, CANNOT DO BETTER THAN TO EX- 
AMINE, APPROVE AND ADOPT Drrson & Co's CHOICE 
SERIES OF Music Books, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS cannot he Ip being 
taken with our truly golden trio of Sunday Bchool 
singers. 

Light and Life. 
35 CENTS. 
R. M. McINTOSH. 


Banner of Victory. 








Siining with Gospel 

Light. Replete with 
the Life of joyous 
childhood. 

In the front rank. 

Will be received with 








35 CEN a shout by happy 
ABBEY & — NGER | youag singers 
4 No better hymns. 
Beacon Light. Ne better music can 
35 CENTS. be found anywhere. 
TENNEY &HOFFMAN. 





SCHOOL TEACHERS WILL NOT FAIL TO USE 
Song Bells (50cts.) for Commen Schools. or Wel- 
come Chorus (81) for High Sch>ols. 

LOVERS OF GOSPEL MUSI€ WILL LIKE 


MALE VOICE CHOIR (5éeta.), by Emerson, 
as it has a capital set of tunes and hymns, easy to 
sing and of moderate compass. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 

C. H. DITSON & CO., 43 Broadway, New York. 
Christian Union Tracts. 
REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 

UNION, 
A Statement of Belief. 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 


The Training of Children. By Henry 


Ward Beecher. 


Gospel Repentance. 
f. Sturtevant, D.D. 


Christian Evidences. 
Allibone, D.D. 


Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, New York, 


By the Rev 


By the Rev. J. 


By 8. Austin 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XXV., No. 21, 








Farm and Garder 


One object of The Christian Union ts to Gos- 
pe ize ali the industrial functions of life. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. | 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- 
tton from the Government than they have yet re- 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment for more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports, As the Government lighla our coasts for 
the protection of mariners and the benefit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practical science and experience. | 

JAMES A. GARFIELD, 


SOCIABILITY AS A FARM’ 
CROP. 

The extremes of domestic life are wide- | 
ly separated. One may be represented | 
by the pioneer who, with his family, re- 
sides in a new and unsettled country and 
has little or no intercourse with his fel- 
low men. The other is the wealthy, | 
kind-hearted and social man who dwells 
in the better part of a great city, and en- 
joys with his wife and children the fre- 
quent visits of his many friends. No one 
will say that the lonely pioneer has the 
social privileges and the enjoyable inter- 
course of mind with mind that is granted 
to the man of wealth and influence in the 
closely built-up city. The one may even 
envy the other in some points, but, taken 
all in all, the city family can live the 
most because it has superior advantages 
for the highest form of existence. Man 
does not live by bread alone, nor does he 
live to himself alone when he lives at his 
best. 

I am not saying a word against the 
pioneer; we must have him; but itis a 
pity that so many families must lose so 
many of the comforts of friendship that 
are impossible in the life, the lonely and 
separated life, of the settler of the new 
country. The family that lives on the 
prairie, a dozen miles from any other 
fumily, may escape some of the annoy- 
ances of neighborsthat may be too neigh- 
borly, but at the same time its members 
jose maay of the blessings which only 
come when other’ families are near at 
hand. Living by themselves, as they 
must, the separated family lives too 
much for itself, and, it may be, grows 
thoughtless of the duties that one family | 





| ture of the farmer will be expanded, and 


| all the advantages found in the city fora 
irupid and easy interchange of thought 
j and feeling; that is, the people in town 


may be more social with less my 


{than those who dwell in the rural dis- 


farmers should not be much more neigh- | 
borly than they now ate. 
serious reasun why the farmers and their | 
families in every township in the older 
portions of the country should not have 
a society for mutual improvement and | 
social growth. There are many of these 


/clubs already formed, but the number is | 
‘small in comparison with those that | 
|might be 
| formed. 


may I say, ought to be ?— 


As our country grows older the lines of 
distinction between the city and country 
people must be broken down. The city 
will go to the country and teach many 
things, and perhaps learn more, while 
the country boy will be not so very dif- 
ferent from the one who has been brought 
upiotown. Year by year the socia! na- 


along with the wheat and corn, roots and 
clover, there will be another crop grown, 
in the care of which all the members of 
the family, and others, will gladly take a 
part, and sociabiiity will be a regular and 
most profitable farm crop. Upon the 
proper growth of this crop rests much of 
the best progress in the future agriculture 
of our country. Deepy Aici. 





EATING FOR WORKING. 

The importance of this matter is far too 
little appreciated or understood by the great 
majority of farmers. Many who carefully 
consider what kindsand quantities of focd, of 
oats, corn, ground and cut feed, hay or grass, 
will enable them to get the most good work 
out of their horses and oxen, the richest milk, 
or largest amount of it, from their cows— 
also the best times of feeding—sadiy neglect 
to use similar thought and care respecting 
themselves und their workmen. The foreigner 
working a New Jersey farm, in explaining 
how he got together money enough to buy it, 
said: ‘*We sells evcry ting that brings de 
cash; what won't sell, we feeds to de hosses; 
what de hosses don’t eat, we feeds to de cows; 
what de cows don’t eat, we feeds to de sheeps; | 
what de sheeps don't eat, we feeds to de pigs; | 





and what dey don’t eat, we eats ourselves. 
This is an exaggerated statement, of course, 
but it illustrates a principle too often fol- 
lowed—selling the good and eating the poor. 


owes to another as such. This spirit of | Strength comes only from suitable cutri- 
independence may last even afier the | tious food, will digested. A mav, whetber 
sound of the pioneer’s axe has ceased to} employer or employed, will have far more 
ring through the forest, and as a result | workirg power if he eats as much, and only 
of the isolated family life there may be | as much, as he can digest well, of lean meat, 
a lack cf intercourse between neighbor- | properly cooked, good bread, oat-meal, ordi- 
ing families after the time has come when jroo, ey pov goed er prctegan : 
" santy meng a ae crisp, with potatoes, ete. A laborer, paid a 
—* set eT | dollar or more a day, will do double rcal 


. work if five to ten cents extra be spent in sup- 
gleeted by the American farmer. He | plying him with food that will give him the 


could not grow it when the trees were | fullest strength. Beans, if not charred or 
being cut to clear a place to yicld him | browned in cooking, peas, green or ripe, good 
the necessary food. In taking up new bread, acd cabbage thoroughly cooked, 
land there was no opportunity to be very ‘supply the elements for wuscular force. 

social, and, as a result, sociability has | The blood is the active helper in the diges- 
not received much attention as a farm |tion of food, by supplying the gastric sol- 
crop in the early days of our agriculture. vents, end it carries nourishment to the 


The time has now come when it should | 
be more extensively cultivated. If any | 
one asks me why the farmer boy and girl 
long for the city, I only answer that they 
think the society is better there. On the! 
farm they grow lonesome, and their 
young, active natures crave more life and 
change than the farm, as we too frequent- 
ly tind it, provides for them. Some one 
has beautifully written: ‘‘ No one wants 
too much of anything, even of the serene 
companionless quiet of a beautiful coun- 
try region, and the happiest existence | 
must be that which can command, along 
with green fields and singing streams, 
something of the good cheer and inspira- 
tion of congenial fellowship both in 
social and business life.” Man is a social 
being, and this part of his nature asserts 
itself at very early years. A child loves 
to be with other children, and in the in- 
tercourse with each other the better 
qualities of the child nature are quick- 
ened and expanded. 

The country, perhaps, can never offer 





muscles and to the brain. While a heavy 
meal is being worked up, the blood is drawn 
away from the muscles and brain to the 
stomach. When at hard work or exercise 
with the mind or body, the blood is drawn 
from the stomach, and less nourishment is 
obtained from the food. It is a good rule to 
work slowly at first, after full meals, and in- 
crease the amount of exercise gradually, as 
the blocd can be spared from the digestive 
organs. More will be accomplished by this 
course in working and thinking. The French 
people, who make a study of the subject, 
take a very little food on rising, a roll and 
coffee, and perhaps a baked apple, and begin 
work at daylight. Towards noon they take 
another similar simple repast, and do a full 
day’s work by 4 o'clock in the afternoon; 
then rest a little, take a full hearty meal, and 
make a business of digesting it. During the 
rest of the evening and night this meal is 
digested, diffused all through the system, and 
quietly builds up and strengthens the muscles 
so they are ready for vigorous work the next 
day. Experienced horsemen understand that 
with a heavy feed of oats, etc., at night, and 
a light breakfast, a horse gets a reserved 
stock of muscular strength laid in in advance, 





and will travel faster and further than one | who assumes to give information concerning carp 


having a hearty morning feed to start on.— 
{American Agriculturist. 


CLIMBING VINES. 


tricis. But this is no reason why the | It is often a matter of surprise, when 


traveling through the country, the utter in- 


There is no| difference shown by the msjority of farmers | 


culture, even some of the State Fish Commission- 
| ers, dwells particularly upon the proper food to be 
| given carp. Now, I wish to assert most emphatic 
ally that carp should not be fed at all until within a 
few weeks of the market and table, and then either 
in fattening vats or live boxes, away from the 
earth, precisely as choice poultry is prepared fcr 
| market. I further declare that the party who un- 
deriakes carp culture by the system of feeding will 


to the matter of beautifying their homes and | make a dismal failure, for the very simple reason 
surroundings, when by a small outlay of time | that any fish raised by that system will cost at least 


er-worn and disculored, might be made, if not 
things of beauty and joys forever, at least 
temporarily to fulfill that mission. We print 
this week from the ‘‘ Springfield Republican ” 
a description of a few climbers, which cannot 
fail to interest and instruct any who read it: 

The clematis, or “traveler's joy,” is a very 
pretty vine for cultivation where one wishes to 
shale porches cr piazzas, or to cover a trellis-work. 
It is not particular az to its food, and thongh it de- 
lights in a rich, moist soil, and will flourish luxuri- 
antly when planted at the outlet of a sink-spout or 
drain, yet it will climb fifteen or twenty feet in a 
sunny, exposed situation. I have one growing 
over my porch which dies nearly to the ground 
every winter, but springs up in goed season to make 
excellent growth every summer, and in August it is 
completely covered with clusters of creamy white, 
fragrant flowers which contrast finely with its rich, 
dark foliage. Cultivation, however, seems to rob 
tke clematis of the tufts of feathery seeds with 
which the vines are covered in the wild state. The 
clematis grows plentifully along the fences and 
roadsides of New England, and the vines transplant 
easily when they are a foot or two in height, if they 
are planted at nightfall. 

The bitter-sweet is a shrubby vine that covers the 
small trees in the forests. As it grows readily from 
seeds, it can be raised from the orange-crimson 
berries of last season, or roots can be procured from 
the woods, but it twines its woody stems so closely 
around the trunks of trees it is not easily separated 
from them. Its glosey leaves, sometimes variega- 
ted with cream-color, are very handsome, and al- 
though its flowers are very inconspicuous, its brill- 
iant berries are ornamental in the autumn and 
winter, and they are much sought for Christmas 
decorations. The vine will bear any situation and 
grow in grace and beauty yearly. The Chinese 
wistaria is doubtless well known to all our readers, 
and there is a native wistaria now found in West 
Virginia and farther south, which climbs high upon 
the trees and forms a beautiful vine, as its foliage is 
very handsome; its leaves being pinnate in shape 
with nine to fifteen small leatiets. The flowers ap- 
pear in May and June and are of a delicate shade of 
lilac and purple, with a slight fragrance. Another 
variety has pure white flowers in long racemes like 
those of the Chinese wistaria, For a rapid growing 
deciduous vine the Virginia creeper or woodbine is 
the most desirable, as it requires no railing or tying, 
and it will cover the side of a house in a few years, 
It fastens itself to the wail by means of tendrils, and 
when growing upon &@ smooth surface the tip of the 
tendril will expand into a tiny sucker and adhere 
closely to the wall. Inthe autumn its dark-green 
five-lobed leaves turn into bright shades of crimron 
and scarlet, making it very ornamental. 


NITROGENOUS FERTILIZERS FOR 
CORN. 

Chemical analysis has shown that corn and 
its stover contain considerable nitrogen, and 
it has accordingly been inferred that nitrog- 
enous fertilizers would be essential in se- 
curing a good crop. Acting on the chemical 
theory in corn raising, about as much nitro- 
gen would be needed for the crop as would be 
contained in the amount of corn and stover 
harvested. A crop of fifty bushels per acre 
would contain in grain and stalks about sixty- 
four pounds of nitrogen, costing, at twenty 
cents per pound, $12.80. It has been found, 
however, by carefully conducted experiments 
that the application of nitrogenous fertilizers 
is not 60 essential toa good crop as it had 
been inferred to be. Provided a sufficient 
amount of phosphates and potash was sup- 
plied, it was found that the application of 
nitrogenous fertilizers gencrally did not in- 
crease the production sutliciently to repay 
their cost. On account of these and other 
facts it has been inferred that in some way or 
other cornu is enabled to gather its supply of 
nitrogen cither from the soil or air. If further 
experiments should confirm this inference, it 
is an important item for the corn raiser to 
bear in mind. If his corn field can dispense 
with the application of the most costly cle- 
ment of fertilizers, the cost of raising is 
materially decreased and the profits propor- 
tionately augmented. H. K. 


-_— 


FROM THE MAIL. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 
Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries.) 


—~ 


THE FOOD CARP. 
Farm and Garden Edtor: 

I received yours of April 27, containing ‘* Sug- 
gestions ” concerning German carp. ‘The article is 
an excellent one, with the exception of a single 
idea, that of feeding the carp. Nearly every writer 


} and money the unsightly out-buildings, weath- | half a dollar a pound, and the retail price of carp is 


not likely to exceed twenty cents a pound when the 
supply is such that they will be found regularly in 


|} our markete, which will soon be the case, 


As Lintimated in a former artic’e, the mass of 


| those engaging in carp culture will make a com- 


plete failure. ‘To my certain knowledge, the mass 
of thore receciving their initial stocks of carp dump 
them into any kind cf pond, or hole containing 
water, which they chance to have; and in most 
cases with other varieties of fish, and more than 
likely of the carp family, for a large portion of our 
brook and pond fishes are carp. The food carp are 
likely to hybridize with these common varietiea, ard 
their progeny will be utterly worthless as a fuod 
fish. Such fish are already being advertised for 
sale, and parties are buying them at high prices for 
stocking purposes, Within two or three years there 
will be an outcry all over the land that the carp is 
afraud and carp culture a humbuy. I ask your 
readers to remember!my warning words ; and right 
here I wish to say that I don’t believe that any 
genuine, pure food carp are yet for sale in this 
country. By another year there probably will be 
small quantities for sale, but it will be a risky busi- 
ness to purchase only from those known to be 
every way reliable. To secure a pure variety of 
true food carp will be more difficult than to obtain 
pure strains of poultry. M. P. P. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
in seasickness is of great value. Its action 
on the nerves of the disturbed stomach is 
soothing and effective. 





~ FLOWERS, SEEDS, ETC. — 


AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITION! 








TWELVE SIZES FOR HAND USE, 
Weighing from 21 to 51 Ibs, 
Three Sizes for Horse Power. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 
PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS, 


No, 631 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
OVER 100,000 IN USE! 


NEW YORK AGENTS: 
RR. EL. Allen & Co. 


189 & 191 WATER STREELT. 


EST WYREAT 

Pein ce oe 

wo GRAZING LANDS sxc rouro on 
we Northern Pacific R.R. 


m MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 1881 


Low PRICES ; LONG TaME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT 10 SETTLERS. 
* FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
* R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. LAno Acr. 
Sr. Pauc. Minn. 
COOLEY CREAMERS. 
treat!ly Improved, In 
daily use in over 16,000 
dairies end factories, The 
PIONEERS and the 
STANDARD. They have 
no equal. Made in four 
styles, ‘ten sizea each. 
Skim automatically, 
wth or without rinsipy 
the cane. 

Four gold medals and 
six silver medals for su- 
periority. 

Also Davis Swing 
Churns, Butter Workers, 

Printers, &c. Send postal for circulars, giving facte, 
figures and testimonialy. Vermont Farm Ma- 
chine Co., Beliows Falls, Vt. 








THE AMERICAN ACRI- 
CULTURIST. 
English or German. 
Vol. 41. 

Price, Post-paid, per Year $1.5C 
751 Broadway, New York City. 
(Opposite Astor Place.) 

For pamphlets describ- 
ing the great Alionas 


HULLER Clover Hulling Attachment 


write Tak AULTMAN & TAYLOR CO. Manstield. O. 








Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 





Advertisement in the Christian Union. 














May 25, 1882. 





THE CHRISTIAN _UNTON. 

















WHITE AND DECORATED 





‘THE ADAMS & WESTLAKE 





Fretch China & English Porcelain at LowPrices | Wire Gauze, Non=Explosive 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 149 ps. . .830 4 | 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 - “y a, 18 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 ps. 8 30 
Richly ay ~ | French China Tea Sets, ‘pe: 2 00 | 
Chamber Sets, pieces, $4.25; whit = 5] 
White English’ eonaeie Dinner Bets, ‘wo ps.. - i4 00 | XS 
silver-plated Dinner Knives, per doz........... 


ALSO ALL HUUSEFURNISHING ane. | 
| 
| 
' 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free on 
application, Estimates furnished. | 


C. L. Hadley, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. 


Orders boxed and on Oar or Steamer free of charge. | 
Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money Order. _| 


~ ASSORTMENT UNSURPASSED 


OF 


vale China and nom 
Bronzes, Clocks, Plagues, — 


VASES, Etc., Etc. 


Ovington Brothers 


2146 to 252 Fulton Street and 

110 Clark Street, Brooklyn 3; 

145 State Street, Chicago. 

Special attention invited to 

our new room, on second | 

floor, main building, for our 

display of fine plates, sets 

of Cups and Saucers, and. 
other choice goods. 


Thoee of our readers who | 
are in need of 


y LINEN GOODS 


should see » Price-List 


*,, James MeCutcheon 


On PAGE 452, issue 
MAY Lith. 


“BEST IN THE WORLD! 


FRONT cud. 





Trade Mark. 








WASTE SEWING SILK . . 3c. per oz. 
Ww ae EMBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 


36- page Po pemphict giving Rules and Designs for 
Kaiti itockings, Mittens, Mone Trees, 
Babies’ Caps and Boots, Looms, &C,, will be sent to 
any address on receipt of Six Cents. ” Postage stamps 
I /eived as money. 


“ME BR AINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
469 Broadway, N. Y. 
238 Marhet Street, Phila. 


J. LEA CH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letier, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap 


ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook's, Gillott’s, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 





Send 10 cents for one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prangs’s Fine ope Ses Cards from 2c to 


zch, 


| 95 Leke Street, Chicago. 


OtiL STOV EB. 


The only Oil Stove 
oe with Wire Gauze 
inside the Reservoir, 
on the principle of the 
Sir Humphrey Davy 
Safety Lamp for use 
in mines, thus making 
, it ABSOLU TELY 
> NON-EXPLO- 


Will not smoke when 
laced in a draught 
teservoir finished in 

imitation of Scotch 
Granite. 

Our 188 2 Stove has 
improved Bake Oven, 
Sloan’s Hinged Chim- 
ney Fronts, and many 
other valuable im- 
provements. SEND 





FOR CATALOGUE. 
If you want our beautiful cards illustrating the 
Eight Wonders of the World, send six cents postage. 


The Adams & Westlake Mfg. Co., 


100 Beekman St., N. Y. 
U & Fourteenth St, N. Y° 


45 Summer Street, Boston, 











STEM CASE 
WINDER \ Nickel Plated 
STEM | GERMAN 
SILVER. 


SETTER. 


Delivered free at your nearest Express 
Office on receipt of price, B10. 


PERSONS WILO DO NOT CARE TO GO TO 
THE EXPENSE OF A GOLD OR SILVER 
CASED WATCH MAY BUY AN ACCURATE 
WITH EVERY CONFIDENCE IN ITS VALUE 
AS A TIMEKEEPER. CATALOGUE FREE. 

EVERY WATCH WARRANTED. 
PRICE $10. 

ALSO, LADIES’ AND BOYS' SIZES AT SAME 

PRICE. 


CUMMINCS & CO., 
38 DEY ST., NEW YORK. 





372 BROADWAY, N. of 


$10.00 REWARD 
will be paid for any corset in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months ordinary wear. 

Price by mail, W. B. (French coutil). $2.50; Ab- 
dominal, $2.00; Health or Nursing, $1.50; Coraline 
or Flexible Hip, $1.25; Misses’, $1.00. 

For sale by leading merchants. 

Beware of worthless imitations bened with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S., 373 Broadway, N. Y. 





Brooklyn Advertisements, 


1889. 1882. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 





SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


174 Fulton. St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of VUhoice and Oarefully 
lected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO, 

LACE OURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & co. 


BUTTER. 


The best Creamery, Orangeand 
Delaware County. 
ENGLISH BREAKFAST BACON, 
Also HAMS. 

Long Island Kggs and Vegetables 


received fresh every morning. 
And a genera! assortment of. 


FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 





J. THOMPSON, 


121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry *t., Brookiyn. 


Refrigerators. 


L. H. Mace & Co's, Jewett’s and Farson’s make 
in great variety, and a complete assortment of 


HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


530 Fulton St., Brooklyn. N. Y, 





Burt's Shoes 


SEND TO 
” ‘en! p. BURT & CO., 
2287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 









for their Illustrated Cata- 
yox ue and Price-List. Goods 
forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will | 
receive prompt 
attention. 
oo men- 
an The 
Jhristian 
Unica. 





COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


WHAT EVERY BOY WANTS 
AND 
WHAT EVERY MAN OUGHT TO 
HAVE, 
Send 3c. stamp for catalogue 
SL’ and price-list. 
AY) The POPE M’F’C Co. 
MP 619 Washington Street, 
Boston, 


Mi ASR, 


(aRecou. LECTORS. A rE ea cards 
three-centstamp,. A.C. ene At N.Y. 


SHORTHAND axe, gaey Se Wiitarasbumseh ¥ 


Those answering an Advertisement “ewill 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 











Advertisement in the Christian Union. 











) 
Fxcels all other Pianos of American manu- 
facture in its various patented improvements. 


The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
ing to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action, 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 
mospheric interference with the accion of the 
instrument, and adapts it for use in any 
climate 
Send for Circular and Price List. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


W arerooms, 
420 Fifth Ave.,N. ¥. | 4156 Tremont-st., Bost. n, 





CHURCH EQUIP MENT. 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Favorably known to the  pubi ic since 
1826, ¢ surch Chapel, Schoo!,Fire Alarm 
and other belis 


MENEELY & C0., 1 


also ( a 8» and Peals, 


WEST T TROY, i. Y 





HU RCH 
LTSHLIONS. 








iH. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
P.O. Box 3127. — Office, 36 tg N. Y. City. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
1 Tin for Churche 
x sho , Fire Alar 1 inn . 





WARRANTED. Catal 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, ° 





Clinton H, Meneely Bell Company, 
(Successors to Meneely & — =y TROY, N.Y., 
manufacture a superior GH Bus Bells. Special 
attention given to OHUK ELLS. Oatalogues 

sent free to parties needing Bells. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS 





AGENTS! 


OUR. WILD 


GEN, “ik MAN. “} 


iis 





7 
s10tol Hele = asters 


gents ave 





tithe ert 





~N2 





IMMEDIATELY! 
26 Young Men 2nd Women to 
prepare for Special Positionsas 


-koepers, Penmen, Salesmen, &c. Situations Guaranteed. 
ess with: stamp, CC COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville,D 





AGENTS": wanted f " ipa en rere yp pels eg xen food 











largeelega lustrated volume. The fastest se — 
in aA a.” Immense] toagents, Every intelli tpe 
son w A « ful agent “Li t eral 
terms free A S MALLET? r i OOK Cu., Portland, Maine 





@r a Year and expenses to agents. Outfitfree. 
$77 7 Address P. O. VIOKRERY, Augusta, Me. 








Bewitic Wr 
2 TCH 
80 L .D' by Watchmakers, e% mail, 30 cts Ge a 
culars FREE. J.8. BIRCH & UU., 


~~ St. 


HORTHAND Sern 


ituntions grecured. for pupils when competent. 
eudforcaircwar, W.G.CHAFEFEL, Oswegy, N.X. 


* NEW-RICH BLOOO! 


rsons’ Purgative Pilis make Nev 
Biot, and will completely change the bb od in 
the entiresystem in three months, Any | @fson 
w ho will take 1 pill each night from 1 to 12 weeks 
ay be restored to sound health, if sucha thing 
be ossible. Sent by mail for 8 letter Btal aps. 
I, 8S. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, 3 sss., 
formerly Bangor, Me. 4 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
Ss 


_ Breakfast: Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times ihe strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cul. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, casily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


V. AKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, | §: 








AGENT Ss! 


GEN. DODGES’ bran’ new book, jr sill published, entitled 


THIRTY-THREE YEARS AMONG 
luction by 
st class and 


Piral “AGENTS WANTED. 
1 a Ti ws 
t ‘: D. vw OLRTMINGTON & ‘CO. liarttord, "Conn. 
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3. We can grow hair on man or beast. 


been bald and glazed for years, we 


We can grow hair in Socases out of every 100, no matter how long bald 
To grow a heavy mustache or cyebrows, it is just the thing. 














The most wonderfu 

















In the hundreds of cases in which we have produced a good growth of hzir on those who have 
e have fully eubstantiated the folhuwiug facts: 


<a . It is just as easy to grow hair as it is vegetables. 

il discovery ever recorded in the annals of science. 
Itis a specific for falling hair and dandruff. 

} 4. It contains no sugar of lead, or vegetable or mineral poison. ; The od 


|@Ask your Druggiet or Barber to get it for you, or the money an be sent to 


8 direct and the Crower will be sent prepaid. 
rice, #1.00 per Bottle. Ladies should use It. ol 


u 
N HAIR CROWER CO., 334 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, 0. 











R is a hair food. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Hinancial and Ansurance.| 








THE WEEK. 
The event of the week in the way of 


financial legislation is the assurance that | 
is given of the final passage of the bill | 


hefore Congress to renew the National 
Bank Charters. The contest is not drawn 
on strictly party lines. A number of the 
sound men in the Democratic party have 
pledged their support to this bill, know- 
ing that its failure would result in almost 
certain disaster to the whole country 
because of the contraction of the circula- 
tion medium which such failure would 
necessitate. Before this issue reaches 


our subscribers it is probable that the re- | 


newal of the National Bank Charters 
will be a fact. This event will do much 
to re-assure the safety of business inter- 
ests and reéstablish the confidence which 
was shaken by the doubt as to the result. 

Another piece of legislation of greater 
importance than we realize is the bill to 
stop the coinage of silver dollars, to 
which we have before referred. This 
bill is still in doubt. The facts of the 
past two months, in the shape of heavy 
gold shipments abroad, however, have 
fully justified the theory that the con- 
tinual coinage of a silver dollar which 
had no international standard valuation, 
and which, therefore, could have no 
foreign circulation or interchangeable 
relation to foreign trade, would prove a 
great detriment to our currency. By 
this persistent coinage, above any possi- 
ble means or power to circulate these 
dollars beyond a limited degree, the 
country is brought face to face with a 
Government Treasury loaded with $60,- 
000,000 of useless coin for which the 
United States has had to pay out gold 
dollars at the rate of $2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 monthly for the past two years 
and more. The gold thus released has 
again been restricted in its use by silver 
certificates issued by the Government to 
be received for customs dues, and in 
this way has finally come to be shipped 
abroad to pay for a debit balance which 
would have been settled for in silver bars 
at the mercantile price of silver in 
Europe. In other words the $25,000,000 
of silver which would have helped to 
swell the aggregate of our export trade, 
if left to find its market, has taken the 
place of gold in the United States Treas- 
ury in the shape of silver dollars, not 
wanted, and gold is being exported in 
its place. Verily the wisdom of our 
Congressmen will bé at a very low ebb 
in the public mind if such a condition of 
things is permitted to continue by the 
refusal of Congress to repeal the Silver 
Coinage Act. 

The exports of gold for the week 
amount to $4,500,000. It looks now as 
if this would be the end of gold ship- 
ments for a week or two to come, and 
perhaps for the season, as a supply of 
bills is being realized by the negotiation 
of different railway bonds abroad, which 
are found really to be in good demand 
where the security is unquestioned. We 
look for a revival of this foreign demand 
for our securities. It gives signs already 
of new life. 

The Legislature » Albany has repealed 
the Usury law, wh «: will tend to check 
extortionate rates money in times of 
stringency, as it wii! enable lenders to 
openly and legaily negotiate at rates 
above 6 per cent. on all amounts of 
$5 .00 and over, so that they will not 
need to resoit to a Commission to evade 
the statu‘e. 

Lhe stock and bond markets have 
been steady most of the week, and, as a 
rule, close fully up to the prices of a 
week ago. This is a very tiresome and 
protracted season of depression and dull- 
ness in financial circles. The remedy 
looked for is in bountiful crops of bread- 
stuffs, which will insure heavy exports 
for the coming year and a return of gold. 

The Lank Statement shows a loss of 
§3,000,Cv0 in specie for the week and a 


emer 


r gain of $680,000 in legal-tender; show- 
ing that but for the foreign gold drain 
| the average increase would have been 
something over two million dollars. The 
deposits are down about $1,300,000, and 
| the reserve is decreased about $2,000,000, 
and yet money is a drug at 3 per cent. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1882, 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 





Bonds. 


The policy of the Government in making 
successive calls of bonds for redemption 
will render it necessary for many holders 
to reinvest, during the coming year, money 
now lying in safes and vaults in the form 
of old issues of bonds, which have ceased. 
or will soon cease, to bear interest. 

Government Bonds can be obtained at our 


office in any amount, at market rates, with no 
charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing ; satisfactory references 
required from those not already known. 


Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annum 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or ever. 
No interest on accounts averaging less than 


Stocks. 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and other sound 
securities. 


Especial attention given to orders by Mail 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions and from investors out of 
the city. 


Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its pages for any purpose. 


Fisk & Hatch, 


5 Nassau St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


5 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 





Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished 
Private Investors. 

ISHED OR PROOURED for Rail- 

road my oe gl having a under construction, 


L oL GOON DUCE” T 
IZAT ION of Railroad 
Sone whose property isin the hands of Receivers or 


aes ‘BUY AND SELL INVESTMENT SEOU- 
Commission. 


WILL Buy OR SELL paravLTE> ad or 
convert them into interest-paying in vestmen’ 

and other infoumation wn my on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


INTEREST CUARANTEED. 
$4,900,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST. 


Payments Prompt as Government Bonds, 





At National Bank of Commerce in New York, 


‘These statements confi! med by 212 testimonials by 
our yo du eleven years’ business. Informa- 
= = orms and Seeman ale is furnished oR gpplica- 


wrence, ansas. 
Menny Dickinson, NewYork Manager, 43 Broadway 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


CONTINENTAL INS. CO., 


100 Broadway, New York. 
Reserve for re-insurance 
Reserve am: ~ for all other claims..... 
Capital paid in Cash 
Net . orescence ose 
Total Cash Assets 


This C c its under [the 
restrictions of the Rew) York Safety ar si oo 


The two Safety Fun os aw AbrE | 


Crnus Prox, Sec’y, 

















Co y, submit the following Statement of ita 
affasre on ‘the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1881, to 81st December, 
1881 
Ist January, 1681 ........0. ccsccccce 


Total Marine Premiums 


587,534 47 
$5,627,021 57 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1881, to 8ist December, 1881.. 
Loases paid during the 
same peri 
Returns of _ 


miums and 
$924, 227 02 


Expenses... 
The Company has the following Assets; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
8 secured by Stocks, and other- 


$4,110,176 72 


wise 1,729,500 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
pany, estimated at 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. . 
Cash in Bank 


491,148 18 
1,631,294 23 
847,765 99 


$13, 1 165, 465 40 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date a!! 
interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seo’y. 
-—0 


TRUSTEES: 


OFACE GRAY, 
ND 16 PORLIES, 


LEWi CURTIS 

eo 

8. H. RU SBELL,, 

SAMI LOW 

BoKbON Ww IAA owas $F 
VEN 


LE 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILL H. F 
THOS. B. CODDINGTON, 
Cc. HAND HORA Gee. Aaa ER, 
Sone D. Seve WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIAM H wee HENRY CO. Ns, 
CHAS, P, BURD JOHN L. RIKER. 
a2 : jones. President. 
CH age DENNIS, Vice Pres’. 
be wy MOORE, 3a Vice Pres't. 
RAVER 8d Vice Pres't. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEBRS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


[ssue Letters of Oredit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


Bills change and make Telegraphic 
a of ee eencer sa ~ - 


Madical rriumpbel a Century 
All-Night Inhalation 


BY THE 


PILLOW INHALER 


WILL CURE 


Catarrh, Bronchitis, 
Asthma, 


And any inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of the respiratory organs, 
whether it is the nose, throat or lungs. 
It contains reservoirs for medicine, and 
is used the same as a pillow at night. 
There are no pipes or tubes in the mouth, 
but you inhale a powerfully medicated 
atmosphere ALL niGnT whilst sleeping as 
usual. Iv Is A RADICAL AND PERMANENT 
curRE. Itis as safe as sunshine, and is 
perfectly comfortable and pleasant. The 
Pillow-Inhaler is indorsed by the most 
conservative physicians, and by patients 
everywhere. The Inbaler, although pat- 
ented asa medical appliance, is in no 
sense a ‘‘ patent medicine.” 

For full particulars and testimony 
send for circular to 


The Pillow-Inhaler Co,, 


1520 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA; 











STRANG ER—WHAT DO THE LETTERS ©.D.A. 
MEAN? 

NEW YORKER—CO-OPERATIVE DRESS AS 
SOCIATION, 

STRANGER —AND THE BUNDLE OF STICKS 
WITH THE AXEIN THE MIDDLE THAT 
RUNS THROUGH THE LETTERS ? 

NEV YORKER—THATIS THE ROMAN FAS- 
CES, SIGNIFYING THE STRENGTH OF 
UNION, 

STRANGER—WRHY IS THE FASOES USED BY 
THE CO-OPERATINE DRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION? 

NEW YORKER-—BECAUSE ITS CAPITAL IS 
SUPPLIED BY SIX THOUSAND PROMI- 
NENT MEN AND WOMEN, EVERY STATE 
AND TERRITORY BEING REPRESENTED. 

STRANGER—WHAT DOES THIS ASSOCIA 
TION SELL! 

NEW YORKER—EVERYTHING YOUR WIFE, 
DAUGH1ER AND SMALL BOYS WEAR, BE- 
SIDES EVERYTHING THAT IS KNOWN AS 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS. 

STRANGER-—IS THERE 
CLOTHING? 

NEW-YORKER-—THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
IN TOWN. THE ASSOCIATION IS NOW 
OPENING A BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT 
OF MISSES’ WHITE PIQUE, WHITE CAM- 
BRIC, WHITE LAWN. AND WHITE LACE 
DRESSES. THERE ARE HANDSOME 
STYLES OF WHITE PIQUE FROM $6.50 
UPWARDS; HANDSOME STYLES OF 
WHI'E CAMBRIC FROM 81.37 TO 85.50 ; 
HANDSOME STYLES OF LAWN FROM 83 
TO$8; FINE WHITE LACE DRESSES FROM 
#¢ TO $4; EXTRA FINE AND ELEGANT 
DRESSES FROM 818 TO $50. 

STRANGER-I’D LIKE TO HAVE FURTHER 
INFORMATION. 

NEW-YORKER—THEN BY ALL MEANS SEND 
FOR THE CATALOGUE OR VISIT THE 


(0-OPERATIVE 
Dress Association, 


(LIMITED. ) 
31 & 33 W. Twenty-third Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


READY-MADE 











ESTEY) 


=z 9/ oN Fos ed 
Bees gO 


J.Estey X Co."} 
Brattleboro Vt. 


a 
Our new Illustrated Catalogues, 
with full descriptions of many ele- 
gant and varied styles sent free. 











The only Establishment in America 
exclusively for Children, furnishes Com- 
plete Outfits for BOYS, GIRLS, and 
BABIES, all ages, upto 16 years, Lat- 
est and best styles. Lowest Prices, 
Special attention to mail orders. 
logues free. 


BEST & CO.{ n2foSi eden, 


Will remove during May to 60 W. 23d St. 


Cata- 








See fp:Shew, Aplin & %.. Boston, Mag, for 
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Publisher's Department. 











BIBLE HELPS. 





New YorK, May 25, 1882. 








ee Ni nee eacdbh ee ahiabesicnensséihe4 hebbhesheakess 5404560 o000cbseeseeensneeesabpens veckine 15 
Studies in the "Glos elof Mark. Huaurs. Cloth, $1; p aper. iienacnnibesealssalatinalicse sina 60 
Boston Orrick: W. Macdonald & Co.,21 Brom- | Tatks to Boys an MS MING aha. scacabinetacscnsasencas when Gaccudnse ae 


Cu10aeo Orrice: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


‘ Circulars and our con catalogue free. For sale by bookselle ra, OT #¢ nt postage free by the pub- 
fle.c atreet. lishers. ct 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 and 12 Dey wane New York. 








PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 66 North Fourth street. 








Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
sheuld be addressed “‘ Editors Christian Union, 20 
Lafayette Place, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
clea will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The editors wil! mot be responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps, 

Business Department.—Subscriptions and | 
advertisements should be sent to ** The Christian 
Union, New York City.” Subscriptions, $3 per 








No Connection with Former a An Entirely New and Enlarged Edition in 15 Volumes, 934 x 634 Inches 








WHY IS THE 
LIBRARY OF c 
UNIVERSAL | tt 
KNOWLEDGES = 
The Best, Fullest, Latest, Handiest and Cheapest Encyclopedia 


It contains more matter than any other Encyclopedia 

It is brought up to a later date than aay other i ncyclopedia 

lt embraces over 40,000 titles, being a verbatim reprint of 
Chambers's Encyclof ae Sarees titles added. 

Its ‘Type is large ar lea s Paper and Binding first class. 
It is the € heapest nn yclopedia published, 
Its Price in Cloth being S20 per set; 

Its Price in Half Russia being S25 per set; 
Its Price in Sheep being S30 per set. 
Volumes sold separately, adding 40c. for Postage, etc. 
Sent express paid packed in a handsome box, on receipt of price, 

fend for Book of Sample Pages, Club Bates, Opinions, etc. 
. GBEEN’S SON, Publisher, 74 and 76 Beekman St., N.Y. 


-g4a7138"008 
iv AG 3a1vsS 4O4 








annum. Clergymen, $2.50, postage prepaid. Specia 
cash commissions to Postmasters and others who 
act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 


sent unregistered is at the risk of the sender. | A Til 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent i e 


stamp. 





FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. | 
The introduction of the dry plate into pho- 
tography has broughtthat art within the reach | 
ef amateurs to a wonderful degree. There 
are now in all parts of the country large 
numbers of young and old who are experi- 
menting with the greatest pleasure in photog- 
raphy, which owing to its complications was 
not many years ago limited to the skilled 
few. ‘These amateurs will be glad to know 
that Messrs. E. & H. T. Anthony & Co., 
of New York, are now advertising one of the 
most important discoveries yet made in dry 
plate photography; viz., the Tropical Dry 
Plate. This plate can be washed in water of 
any temperature, even boiling hot, without 
affecting the film in any way, but, when fixed, 
the negative can be dried over a spirit lamp 
in a few minutes. This removes the only 
remaining difficulties in dry plate photog- 
raphy, and makes it available in the hottest 
climates. It is also claimed for these plates 
that they are unsurpassed in rapidity, soft- 
ness and delicacy. Those who are interested 
in amateur photography cannot do better 
than to inform themselves on this new ad- 
junct of the art. It may not be inappropriate to 
8iy just here that Messrs. Anthony & Co. have 
published recently a handsome work on ‘‘The 
Studios of Europe,” which, besides describing 
those artistic places, gives practical hints on 
the studio, the reception room, the dark room, 
negatives, and other matters of great interest 
to the photographer. 








SHOPPING. 


Ladies desirous of availing themselves ef the ad- 
vantages to be gained by purchasing in New York 
should address Mrs. JEANETTE ELY, 54 Bible House. 
New York. Promptness and satisfaction assured. 
Correspondence solicited. References on application. 








(Write for Price List, fom am mention this publi- | 
THE HIGHE: ST STANDARD. 


of excellence in an article so useful and necessary as 
the Sewing Machine, we have expended large sums 
of money, and brought to bear the best inventive 
and mechanical talent in the production of our 


AUTOMATIC 


or ‘‘NO TENSION” Sewing Machine. 
Notwithstanding the general reducti n in price 
made by all oth r companies immediately after we 
laced this machine on the mark-t, our sales have 
n constantly See pe and the machine is rap- 
idly taking the place of 0’ her ‘‘late and improved " 
makes, in thousands of families. 
, this result is accounted for by the fact th t the 
AUTOMATIC " embodie 
ENTIRELY§INEW PRINCIPLES 
AND METHODS 
of sewing mechanism of the greatest practical value. 
Itis, therefore, apprecia by 
ALL SEEKING THE BEST. 
The special merits and features of the ‘‘Automatic” 
are —~ | set forth in our New I\lustrated Price List, 
Form 11, just issued, which is full of in erest to all 
Owning or using a Sewin, Machine, and which we 
“ae furnish, on, application by mail or other- 


THE WILLCOX & GIBBS 8. M. CO. 
658 Broadway, New Yor 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


MADE EASY. 


For ladies and gentle- 
men. For the Profes- 


Artist, 4 Tourist, the 
Mechan 

Tecnies “No trouble, 
E. &H.T. Anthony & Co: 
591 Broadway, N.Y. 








bre Our apparatus is superior tt0 al] others at same 
oa ale the Eg atented improvements. Our plates | 








A Moral 
that 
Points | 


itself. 


The shears fell from an upper wind.w on Washington Street, Boston. 


THE WEARER OF THIS HAT WAS INSURED AGAINST# ACCIDENTS 


IN THE 


Travelers Life and Accident Insurance Co. : 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 
which Insures against FATAL or WHOLLY DISABLING ACCIDENTAL INJURIES, and | ery, billiards, bowling-alleys, music, etc., connected 
has paid over 75,000 claims, amounting to €41,950,000. 


Apply to the nearest Agent and om a — or Ticket; for ‘accidents will happen.’ 





opumen-eert| THE 


TRAINING OF 


COMPRISING 


FOUR BRIEF, 


PRACTICAL 
AND 
HELPFUL 


PAPERS ON 
THE 
EDUCATION 
OF THE 
YOUNG. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President, 


NEW 


RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 


YORK OFFICE, 173 BROADWAY, 
BOSTON OFFICE, CORNER STATE AND KILBY STREETS, 


CHILDREN. 
, he. Hi 


REPRINTED 
FROM 


The 


Union 


IN AN 


= PAMPHLET 
OF 
THIRTY-SIX 
PAGES. 


! Seeds oy Cruelty and Fear. 
Il. Burnt Children’ 


II! A Victory of Love. 
IV. Occupation for Children. 


The many requests that have come to us for these articles lead us to believe 


Price, per Copy. :; 
Hundred d : , 


that their publication in pamphlet form will meet a wide demand on the part of our 
readers. Those who have already read and been helped by them may feel disposed 
For the old,the young. | to give them a wider circulation by sending copies to their friends. 





15 cents, 
$10.00. 


‘(CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafavette Place, New York.!anr 


Teacher’s Edition Revised New Testa- | 
ment. Full of new and valuable features. Highly 
commended by Drs. McCosh, Bacon, Pentecost, | — 


NE Rs os chink ss scnndieteesssetbeiesstastiees $1. 6 | came c HOC ORUA, 
A Summer Camp for Boys. 





| Henry Hotel without chaoge. 
| as usual, send a clerk to New York to rent rooms, 
| | of which due notice will be given. 


| 


SUMME R RESORTS 


SECOND YEAR. 
The camp opens July lst. Boys are taught to 
row, swim and fish, and the practical work of camp 


— | life. Parents will find this a safe and pleasant plaee 


for their boys. The best references given. Fo 


| further information address until June ist, ERN- 


EST BERKELEY BALCH, 743 Lexington Ave., 


| New York City. After that date, CAMP CHOCO- 
| RUA, Holderness, New Hampshire. 





EST, HEALTH, 
ould you gain either or both, come to the 
DANSVILLE SANITARIUM known as Our Ho 
| On the Hi''s de. It is under the efficient man weed 
ment of regularly educated physicians, and offers 
unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of 


| Sick and for the recuperation of the overtaxed and 


brain weary 
Toe situation and sec enery are delightful beyond 


| Sonia m; the drainage perfect; the air clear and 


intainted by malarial or other poisons; the water 
| from 80 ft, pure mountain springs; the dietary abun- 
dant, including best preparations of grains, vere 
tables, frui's,eges, fish, meats, milk, etc. ; the atter- 
dante skil led, kind and faithful. 
he prosre se, comfort and happiness of the inm- 
mates form the geneiens study of the physiciang, 
who labor to employ the best-known remedial meas- 
ures, singly or in combination, according to the 


| needa of_individual cases. Among these are 


, Moliere Thermo-Electric bath—the most perfect 
modern baths massage Swedish and other move- 
ments, the health-lift, all the m« rst ‘o proved forms 
«, water treatment, electricity, etc 
For further particulars address 
OUR HOME HYGIENIC IN@TITU TE, 
Dansville, pencenoncyuesins » Me 
ORT w IL L JAM HENRY HOTEL, 
Lake George. 
During the past winter many and extensive 
| Changes and improvements have been made, new 
decks built and swimming-baths edded, The rail- 


| way has been carried within a few hundred feet of 
| the hotel, and guests can now take drawing-room 


cars at Grand Centra! Depot direct to Fort William 
On May ist we shall, 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 
Owners and Proprietors. 





| (ase. L MOUNTAINS, 
Tremper House, 

Accommodations for 275 guests. Openfrom June 
15th to October ist. Gas, heated with steam, hot 
| and cold water and electric bells in every room. 43 
| hours from New York city. Can be reached by 
rail, or by day or night boats to Kondont. Excel 
lent trout fishing within easy distance. Good liy- 


with the house. Terms :—$3.50 per day; $17.50 to 
| $25 per week. For circulars, etc., address 
JACOB H. TREMPER, Jr., Prep., 


Pheenicia, Ulster County, N. Y. 
| 





| 
| 
| 
We are winning a great 
'success with Mail Orders, If 
you need clothing, ready made 
or to order, for men or boys, 
send your address, and we 


will mail you our Spring Book 


5. ee me 
Christian for 1882. 


/WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


| Oak Hatt, 
| The Largest Retail Clothing House, 


ATTRACIIVEg| Sixth and Market Streets, 


Philadelphia. 





Rr Seve puccheting an 
Outtit send for dessripette 
circular of the 

Best and Cheapest 
complete outfits in the 
market to 

THE BLAIR TOUROGRAPH 

AND DRY PLATE CO., 
P.O. Box 3306, Bos- 
to 


EVERY ONE sauzys 


Will get valuable 4, Us! 
sending for circular to E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mase, 
Organs 27 stops $90. Pianos ops 
BEATTY S Factory running bes ay and night. a 
Tee, ress DANIEL F. Beatty, Washingto: ee 


pe four 8c. stamps for large Arti 
— ery! decorated. O, 
FF, 11 Spruce 8t,, N. Y. 




















:30 Fine White aaa Edge Cards, name on, “106 ic 


Sample B’k 23c. F M. Shaw & Co. , JerseyCity, 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard sts., N.Y. 


STRAW GOODS 


Round Hats and Bonnets. 
The Unapproachable Stock.’ 


EXINEST AND LATEST MANUFAOTURED 
BRAIDS AND STYLES AT LESS THAN HALF 


Last Week’s Prices, 


TO WIT: 


For Ladies and Misses. 
POROUPINE BRAIDS, saTix | 186., 20c., 
FINISH, ALL SHAPES......+++ | 25c. UP. 


BEST CHIP BONNETS AND HATS, 48c., 63¢., 
88c., and $1. 

NEAPOLITAN AND LAOE HATS, 55c., 75c., 
$1. Light and serviceable. 
» FINE ENGLISH MILANS, 85c., $1, $1.38. 
Plain and fancy colors. 

ITALIAN LACE AND BELGRADE MIXTURES, 
FANOY SHADES, 25c. 


Misses’ and Children’s Hats. 


MAY PROMENADE 
HATS AND FLATS 
IN LEGHORN, 


3ATLORS TUR- 45¢,, 55e., 65¢.,, 
naxs, DIME, | 756, 85¢,, 95¢- 


BUD, PETITE, 


CORALIE, RUNA- | $1] up. 


WAY, MISCHIEF, 


TRIMMED ROUND HATS AND 
BONNETS, 


FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 


EVERY NEWSTYLE. LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
N THE WORLD. 
MISSES” AND CHILDREN’S TRIMMED SAILORS, 
16c. 18c. 25¢ 302 , 35c., 45c., 50c. up. 


Parasols, 


EXTRA FINE, KEDUCED 
From $10 to $5, from $15 to $7, 
from $20 to $9, from $25 to $12, 
from $34 to $15. 
LESS THAN HALF PRICE, 
LACE PARASOLS, 20 INOHES, $1.50 
BROCADES, $1 95 
SATIN TRIMMED WITH LACE, 3 50. 
1,000 cniLpREN’s, 25c , 50c , 75c., $1 up. 


DRESS SILKS- 
BARCAINS. 


COLORS AND BLACK WATERED SILKs, 45¢., 
65c , 98e. 

ANOTHER LOT, 75 PIECES, at $1.23; REG- 
ULAR PRICE, ¥1 75 

SUMMER SILKS, 50c., 55c., 60c., 65¢., T5c. 

FOULARDS (ALL SILK), 24 INCHES WIDE, 
aT 50c., 65c., T5c., 89c.; HAVE BEEN $1 TO 
$1 25 

COMBINATION COLORS, 95c., 
$1 50 

RICOH BROCADES, 55c., 75c., &1, $1 10. 

COLORS SATIN MERVEILLEUX, DESIRABLE 
sHapes, 45c., 68c., $1, $1 15, $1 45. 

BLACK SILKS FROM 75~., 85c., 95c., $1.10 
To $2 25--ALL WARRANTED. 


HAVE BEEN 


EVERY COLOR AND SHADE 
IN RICH DRESS SILKS, 87 1-2c. AND 
$1.17: REGULAR PRICE 81.50. 


DAMASSE SILKS, 55c.; HAVE BEEN $2. 


Ridley’s Fashion Magazine 


INSTRUCTS YOU HOW TO SHOP ADVANTAGE- 
OUSLY THROUGH ITS ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
LOGUE OF ALL GOODS ON SALE IN OUR Es- 
TABLISHMENT. OOUNTRY FAMILIES, THERE- 
FORE AS WELL AS SUBURBAN DWELLERS AND 
NEW YORK RESIDENTS, WILL FIND IT OON- 
VENIENT TO HAVE THE MAGAZINE AT HAND. 
WHATEVER MAY BE NEEDED FOR WIFE, 
HUSBAND, OR CHILDREN’S WEAR OAN BE 
FOUND IN OUR STOOK. 


SINGLE COPIES, 15c. SU ee 
' 


50c. PER ANNUM 
WE ALSO ISSUE A FREE OATALOGUE, 
WHICH IS SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON 
APPLICATION. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
86, 58, 60, 42, 64, 66, 68 AND 1) ALLEN 8T., 
5, 61 AND 63 OROHARD ST. 





coop 


\CARPETS 


FAR BELOW THEIR VALUE. 


250 Pieces Velvets, at $1.25, worth $1.75 per yard, 
50) Pieces Velvets at $1.50, $1.75, and $2 per yard. 
In Elegant Designs and Colorings. These goods 
are one of our 


SPECIALTIES, 


ard we can recommend them for wear and dura- 
bility. 


Our assortment 1s unexcelled in all other 


Grades. 


MAT TINGS. 


Large shipments just received. Our own direct 
importation. White froth $4 per roll of 40 yards, or 
itvc. per yaid. Red Check and 300 different Pat- 
terns fine Fancy Mattings in all the new designs 
and colorings from $10 per roll of 40 yards, or 2sc. 
per yard. 


FURNITURE COVERINGS 


AND DRAPERIES, 


All the latest novelties at exceedingly low prices. 


WE MAKE AND HANG MORE 
Window Shades 


THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN AMERICA, 


Sheppard Knapp&Co 


Sixth Ave. and 13th St. 








R.H.MAGY & CO., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., & 18th ST., 
NEW YORK, 


Weare constantly adding many elegant novelties 
in our 


Dress Silk 


Department and at the most reasonable prices, 
OUR 


BLACK SILKS 


Are the products of the most reliable foreign and 
y oon Y aquvalectupern, and we guarantee every 
yard sold to be exactly as repre ented. 


We make special mention of our solid colored 


SILK SUITS, 


AT $16.84. 


They are made in our own work-rooms and are 
of most excellent value. 


Gents’ unlaundried 


SHIRTS 


Made to order of Wamsutta Muslin and guaranteed | 


a perfect fit, at 
99c. 


A really good article, and the price merely nominal. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO ALL ORDERS BY 
MAIL. 


OUR SPRING AND SUMMER CATALOGUE NOY 
READY. 


R.H. MACY & 60. 











| 


WHEN YOU DO YOUR 
SPRING SHOPPING 


If you come in person, 





Street Depot to our door. 


bring you direct. We 


The trains from the different branches of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad come to the new Broad Street Station, which is 
within one block of our store; you walk directly through 
the new City Hall to our Market Street front. 
by Philadelphia and Reading Railroad, any horse car on 
Thirteenth Street will bring you directly from the Callowhill 
If you come through Camden, N. J., 
any horse car on Market Street, except the red ones, will 
have provided new and spacious reading 
and toilet rooms for the free use of visitors. 


If you order by letter, 


If you come 





Silks, ete. 


money if they do not suit. 


Chestnut, Market and Thirteenth 
Streets, and City Hall Square. 





Departments of goods have been so enlarged and improved 
that our stock, unquestionably the most comprehensive in the 
United States, is better than ever. 
or any obligation to purchase, samples of the new Dress Goods, 
We give prices of our entire stock in our new 
Catalogue for Spring and Summer, which is mailed free to all 
who send us address on postal card. Hundreds of orders are 
filled daily, and goods sent by mail and express to every 
State and Territory, with full privilege of return and refund of 


John Wanamaker, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dry Goods, Ladies’,Gentlemen’s and Children’s 
Wear and Housekeeping Appointments. 





We send without charge, 




















The Most Exten- [ 
sive Showrooms. 


The Choicest Pat- | 


terns. 607, 609 and 611 Fulton St., 


The Lowest Prices. | 


GEO. Ht. 
The Largest Stock. ‘Carpet Warehouse, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Oil-Cloths. 


Linoleum. 


THUS? 


Matting. 
Window Shades. 


Rugs and Mats. 


JAS. 6. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


J OQHNSON BROS. & CO., 


'NO. 8 EAST 14TH TH ST. NEAR 5TH AVE, 


SPECIAL BA BARGAINS 
IN ALL OUR DEPARTMENTS. 


THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN 


‘Trimmed Bonnets 
AND ROUND HATS. 


| ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 

| FRENCH FLOWERS anp OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
| RIBBONS, SILKS AND LACES, 

| DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, &c., &o. 
| AT A LARGE — aed FROM REGULAR 


| 8 FAUBOURG POISSON | No. 8 EAST MTH ST. 
NIERE, PA | NEAR 5TH AY.,N.Y 


| 
| JAMES C. JOHNSON, 
| 





| 


Messrs. 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 


Are now selling the balance 
of their Wool, and Silk-and- 
Wool Dress Coods, at prices 
‘that cannot fail! to interest 
pu rchasers of Summer 
Coods. 

Their lines of Colored 
Crenadines, Canton Crepe, 
|Crepe de Chine, Nun’s Veil- 
| ing, Pongee (all colors), and 
‘thin fabrics, are very com- 


plete. 
‘JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


| Broadway, cor. | ith St. 





EDU CATIONAL, 


Educatio Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 
Instruction best ; ‘ex- 
| penses the lowest. By + 1,300 students last year. 
| Terms open Jan. 3, April 4; Sept. 12. Oaiendar 
| sent free by J. B. MAY SH, Sxo’y. 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music. Under th 
| Col lege management. Full corps of first-class = 
| struc’ tors in a Voice Oul- 


ture, Piano, an, Stringed In- + 
struments, Thy ass or private les- 
son8, as preferred. For terms ad- er in 
iress RICE, Director. 





for both sexes, in any acad- 
emy or college p A at 





| (oe UNIVERSITY, 
| Ithaca, New York, 
For the Annual Register, giving full information 
| regarding the special courses in Agriculture, Archi- 
tecture, Civil Engineering, Mechanica! Engineering, 
and History and Political Science, and the general, 
classical, Mterary and scientific courses, with the 
| degrees cofiferred, expense of residence atid samples 
of entrance examination papers, apply to 
TREASURER OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
Entrance examinations, June 12, Sept. 19. 





EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 


| For every department of instruction, low or high, 
| promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
| Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
| akilled Teachers should have ‘*‘ Application Form.” 
3. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near University Pi., N. ¥. 
$220. 


— Roar EDWARD COLL EGI- 
A ee —Sept. 11, 
ew and. wile brick buildings, warmed with 
steam; the handsomest and best appointed boarding 
seminary for ladies and gentlemen in the State. Year- 
| ly stucents preferred. JOSEPH E. KING, D.D., 
| Fort Edward, N. ¥. 








| 

| RS. 8. L. CADY’S BOARDING SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

| Haven, Ot. Eleventh year. Superior facilities. Send 

| for cirenlar. 





MPORTATIONS of rare and standard old Eng- 
lish books. PALMER, 744 Sixth Avenue, above 
| Forty-fourth Street, New York, Catalogues. 





for fraeerss school and Parents Teach Li- 


“a TPR ThUN Y Publishers, } ow tice 





